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Bird-Notes from Bed 


By MARK F. EMERSON, Milford, N. H. 


Part II. SPRING 


HAD persuaded the 
I winter birds to come to 

me when it became im- 
possible for me to continue 
to go to them, but would I 
be able to attract my sum- 
mer friends as well? That 
was the question that arose 
as spring approached and 
Chickadees, Tree Sparrows, 
Nuthatches, and Wood- 
peckers began to find other 
sources of food, so that they 
came to my bedroom win- 
dow-sill less and less fre- 
quently. 


MR. PURPLE FINCH DEMONSTRATES THE PROPER WAY . 
TO CRACK A SUNFLOWER SEED The first answer came 


after a late snowstorm had 
caught some of the migrants who had come back in their summer quarters too 
early. A Song Sparrow, probably having seen some of the last of my regular 
boarders come to the shelf, flew into the little tree outside to investigate. I 
hardly dared hope that a bird so accustomed to feeding on the ground would 
come to my second-floor chamber window to eat. I held my breath and prayed 
that he would see the seeds on the shelf and be tempted to try them. He 
looked at the shelf very carefully for a few moments and finally got his cour- 
age up to hop over. The sunflower seeds were not the proper food for him, but 
he pecked about, probably finding crumbs which the other birds had left. Be- 
fore he came again I put out some canary seed, which seemed to suit him. 
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I wished that he would sing for me but I never expected he would in such 
an unusual place. However, after one particularly large meal he hopped back 
up into the little tree above the shelf and began pouring out his heart in his 
lovely song. I presume it was silly and sentimental of me to think he might be 
expressing his gratitude for the food, but, in any case, his music repaid me 
for it many times over. 

The next of the newcomers to delight me by accepting my board were the 
Purple Finches. They also paid for their meals with their beautiful music. 


MRS. ROBIN AND MRS. GROSBEAK EXCHANGE A BIT OF GOSSIP 


Their table manners were atrocious, though. Indeed, they were quite typical 
of those supposed to prevail in boarding-houses. For one thing, they would 
often burst into song when their mouths were still filled with seeds. But, 
strange to say, it did not seem to affect the quality of their music at all, so 
perhaps it was not bad manners for them. Their voices also had a most sur- 
prising volume at close range. When one of them sang on the sill of the open 
window, as they often did, his notes would be almost too piercing to be pleasant. 

They were terribly quarrelsome over their food, too. They always seemed 
to fear there would not be enough seeds for them, no matter how many there 
were, so one bird would never allow another to eat within his reach. Con- 
sequently, when eight to ten of them tried to get on the shelf at once there 
would be a constant threatening and twittering, and occasionally a pair would 
come to blows, fluttering about each other at a tremendous rate as they flew 
up into the air. I finally had to replace the small covered shelf with a larger 
open one so that more of them could have room to eat in peace. 

The Finches also were as hard to fill as most boarders. It was almost im- 
possible to keep them in seed. The doctor insisted I was demoralizing these 
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birds into laziness and 
dependence with my 
‘dole,’ but the sight of 
one of the brilliant males, 
with his gorgeous cherry- 
red plumage almost 
dazzling in the bright 
sunlight, would always 
demoralize me in turn 
into giving them a few 
more seeds. 

I was soon to have 
some even more hand- 
some visitors than the 
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MR. ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK—A HANDSOME 


BEAU BRUMMEL 


Finches. One morning I was greatly thrilled when the first Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak came to my shelf. Several of these strikingly attractive gentlemen, with 
their shiny, deep black top hats and long-tailed coats contrasting so sharply with 
their pure white waistcoats and vivid rose cravats, became the Beau Brummels 


of my flock. When their somber brown mates appeared it was hard to believe 
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MRS. ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK 
A QUAINT QUAKER LADY 


that such quiet and demure Quaker ladies 
could be the wives of these dashing 
dandies. 

It did take a good deal of proposing 
and pleading on the part of the dandies 
before the ladies would have them. Both 
the Finches and the Grosbeaks used my 
shelf as a place to carry on their court- 
ing, so I was the witness to much tender 
and fervent love-making. The deeply 
smitten gentlemen would flutter their out- 
stretched wings before their lady loves 
while singing to them most piteously of 
their breaking hearts. But the ladies 
usuaily remained unmoved. They would 
go on eating in perfect indifference and 
not pay the slightest attention to even 
the most gorgeous displays of plumage 
or the most glorious demonstrations of 
vocal powers. Sometimes they would be 
so hard-hearted and cruel as to turn on 
their lovelorn admirers and chase them 
away. But the ladies eventually gave in 
before the persistent advances of the 
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gentlemen, and thereafter the happily mated couples appeared at the shelf 
together. 

One pair of Catbirds that had followed the Grosbeaks to my window used 
to put on some very touching exhibitions of affection there. They would pick 
the crumbs from each other’s bills in a perfect imitation of a kiss, though I 
presume their motive may have been merely hunger. But when they began 
making trip after trip to my shelf all day long, as fast as they could come and 
go, and carry away such 
quantities of doughnut 
crumbs that I was sure they 
could not consume them 
themselves, I knew they 
were fond parents. 

Quite unintentionally the 
Catbirds brought another 
kind of bird to my window. 
They seemed to be at per- 
petual outs with the Robins 
and often appeared at the 
shelf with one of the latter 
in close pursuit. One day 
one of these Robins, from 
curiosity or spite, decided to try the Catbirds’ food. Apparently, he liked it, 
for he returned, and several days later even brought a baby Robin to the 
shelf to feed. 

I decided doughnuts were hardly the proper diet for a baby, so I put out a 
dish of bread-crumbs and milk. The old Robin was either very modern or else 
too lazy to go and gather the old conventional worms, for it immediately 
adopted my new scientific baby-food for its child. The child seemed to prosper 
on it for in a few days he was as large as his parent and much more noisy. 

Later, Grosbeaks, Purple Finches, and Chipping Sparrows all brought their 
youngsters to the shelf to feed, and what a stuffing of small birds there was 
then! Mouthful after mouthful of prepared food was crammed down the 
throats of noisy children without being able to silence them till this poor 
lonely bachelor was tempted to philosophize over his childless lot. 

When the summer became warm, my sunny southern room no longer 
offered the advantages it had through the winter and spring. The doctor 
decided a northern room on the first floor would be more comfortable and 
beneficial. But what would happen to my birds? They had come to mean 
so much to me that I hated to think of leaving them. Could they be per- 
suaded to move with me? It hardly seemed probable. But there was nothing 
to do but move and see. I moved. 


A CATBIRD CLOWN DOING A CAKE-WALK 


(To be continued) 


A Morning’s Migration 


By MYRTLE BROLEY, Winnipeg. 


come in a steady stream? Is there a wave of one kind and then a flock 
of another? Do they come singly or are they all mixed up?” 

Recently we had an excellent opportunity to answer some of these points. 
Spring was very late. We knew the birds would be anxiously awaiting a 
chance to get up, so on the evening of April 16, 1930, when the weather suddenly 
turned quite warm, with a strong south wind, we were sure there would be 
a good migration. 

Early in the morning we hurried out to a road that runs east and west 
along the route we knew most of the flocks would come, for these birds seem 
to make fairly directly toward our great northern lakes after they leave the 
Red River. Though we were early we soon saw that the birds had been earlier, 
for the bushes were alive with Juncos and Tree Sparrows, singing gaily. A 
large maple tree in the distance drew our attention. Covering it, almost as 
thickly as its leaves would later on in the season, was a flock of mixed Blackbirds. 
They looked more like fruit than leaves—glossy black, caroling vociferously. 

Driving along a little farther we saw a Hawk in the middle of a field, and, 
stopping the car quickly, we got out, but in that short space he was directly 
overhead. He proved to be a splendid specimen of an American Rough-leg; 
the black spots under his wings were beautifully marked. It is remarkable 
how quickly these birds cover the ground when they have the wind in their 
favor. Their wings are spread, and, with no apparent effort, they cover the 
ground swiftly. 

The loud call of a Flicker was heard, and soon 2 of these yellow-shafted 
beauties passed us. Then a flock of Robins, about 14 in number, flew by. Two 
minutes later we saw our first Bluebird, as beautifully blue and henna as one 
could wish. Four Hawks now came soaring over us. They proved to be 3 
Red-tails and an American Rough-leg. This was the first time we had seen a 
Rough-leg actually flying with Red-tails. A sharp exclamation now drew my 
attention to a Hawk just appearing over the tree-tops. Sure enough, it was 
that prince, the Peregrine, or Duck Hawk. We lost sight of him among the 
trees and, though we watched carefully, did not see him again. 

Scattered flocks of Blackbirds, some very high, could be seen. There were 
pairs and little flocks of Ducks flying along. Three Wilson’s Snipe passed and 
dropped down into the slough on the other side of the road. 

Driving a little farther down the road, we came to a small pond on which 
were 2 male Whistlers and 1 female, 17 male Bluebills and 2 females. One 
pair of these stayed so close together we were sure they were mated. Another 
flock of about 60 Blackbirds, Rusties, Grackles, and Red-wings were resting 
in some trees near-by. A Red-wing suddenly displayed his glory. The spots 
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[= question is sometimes asked, ‘‘When birds are migrating do they 
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on his wings were the most vivid scarlet imaginable, and against the glossy 
black were beautiful. He folded his wings again and not a sign of the bright 
color could be seen. 

Some Red-tails passed over us, then 2 Flickers, but we were feeling disap- 
pointed. We had come out to see our own peculiar migration. Were we too 
late? Had we not come to the right spot? 

We drove about two miles farther down the road. Then came the welcome 
cry, ‘“Geese—there they are!”’ It proved to be only a small flock, about 30 
Canada Geese. These can always be told from the Blue and ‘Wavies’ by their 


MIGRATING BLUE AND SNOW GEESE (AT RIGHT, ON GROUND) 20 MILES WEST 
OF WINNIPEG, MAY 1, 1930 


Photographed by Myrtle J. Broley 


Indian-file fashion of flying. Watching them as they flew across the fields, we 
caught glimpses of Hawks, merely specks in the distance, flying so high they 
had passed us quite unobserved. Next, 8 Herring Gulls were seen. Then a 
glint of white on the ground drew our attention. A flock of Snow and Blue 
Geese, estimated at about 25,000, were feeding in a field beyond. At the same 
time a flock of about 1000 flew over us, and we expected them to alight, but 
though they exchanged greetings as they passed they did not stop. Another 
flock of Herring Gulls, shining white in the sunlight, passed, then more Black- 
birds. Wherever were they all going to obtain food? 

Farther down the road we came upon another large flock of Snow and Blue 
Geese on the ground. There were many Ducks in the foreground and we wanted 
to get nearer. Unfortunately, our move frightened the Geese and, honking 
loudly, they rose in a cloud and streamed away inland. 

The morning was passing. We began to retrace our footsteps and for once 
Lady Luck was with us. A distant cry made us hurry down the road just in 
time to see about 2000 Snow and Blue Geese pass over us. There were many 
more Blues than ‘Wavies,’ and the lines, curves, and long V’s they made were 
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beautiful to see. Leading the flock, which was easily going 50 miles an hour, 


were about 20 Pintails. 

In eight minutes another flock appeared from the same direction, and with 
these were about 36 Pintails. A small flock of about 55 Geese followed this 
larger one, then ro more, flying swiftly. 

Another Duck Hawk appeared and a small cloud of Blackbirds. A number 
of Herring Gulls floated by above the river, then another flock of about 3000 
Geese flew over. We counted a long line of 58 Blues with not a single White. 
Eighteen Bluebills followed these. Two minutes later a flock of Pintails passed. 
After three minutes a Franklin Gull passed and then 26 Geese. Two Bluebirds 
came next, then 2 Red-tails followed by about 2000 Geese, with 2 Pintails 
just ahead. These were scarcely past when 8 male Whistlers and 30 Geese 
went over. Two minutes later a flock of 40 Geese, almost all white ones, 
came along. A Red-tail, with part of his tail-feathers missing, passed and then 
a Goose, calling loudly, came back and flew off south, quite evidently seeking 
his mate. Two Red-tails went over, then 3 passed, one of them a beautifully 
marked Harlan’s. Flickers and Robins hurried by; a single Yellow-legs ap- 
peared. Then, after ten minutes, the lone Goose returned. He was followed 
by a Rough-leg and 2 more Red-tails. A Sharp-tail came whirring by, another 
Harlan’s, then 2 more Red-tails. 

Another beautifully marked Harlan’s soared over us, and, as he banked, 
every mark was visible. A Great Blue Heron, his wings seeming to flap so 
slowly and yet carrying him along so speedily, passed. After quite a long pause 
we saw 2 Herring Gulls, and though we watched for half an hour longer we 
saw no other birds coming. 

Consulting our notes, we discovered that four flocks of Geese had passed in 
forty minutes. 

As we drove home, a bend in the road showed us some large white objects 
in the water covering a piece of farmland. Quickly the car was stopped. There, 
so close to the main highway leading to Winnipeg that a stone could have 
been thrown into their midst, were 15 white Swans, their long necks curving 
gracefully as they fed. 

“Another flock of Blackbirds” I called to my husband, pointing upward. 
He put his glasses on them, cried “Pelicans, right above.’’ Sure enough, a 
flock of these, 26 in number, went sailing past us. Once again I marveled at 
their lovely flight, so unexpected considering their ungainly appearance on land. 

With this our day was quite complete, and though the drive home proved 
barren of further flights or rarities, we felt quite satisfied. 


A Dusky Poor-Will as an Overnight Guest 


By EMERSON A. STONER, Benicia, Calif. 


With Photographs by the Author 


HILE searching for the nesting-place of a Pacific Horned Owl on an 
outcropping of rocks near Benicia, Solano County, Calif., on March 9, 


1932, it was my good fortune to locate and to capture an entirely 
different species of bird. Having just stepped over a small cavity in one of the 
rocks, I found my progress impeded, and, looking down for a firm footing, I 
spied in this hollow, where it successfully eluded the March wind, a Dusky 
Poor-will. 

I ‘froze,’ then slowly worked my way around so as to be out of the bird’s 
sight, finally getting into a position where, with one thrust, I could grab him. 
A little vocal protest 
and a few squirms were 
the extent of his efforts 
for release. Having no 
better place to carry 
him, I removed my 
field-glasses from their 
case and slipped him 
into this improvised and 
rather confining recep- 
tacle. Here he behaved 


. 
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THE POOR-WILL’S MOUTH STRETCHES FROM EAR TO EAR _ Very nicely, with only 
an occasional scratch- 

ing of feet attesting his efforts at escape during the trip to my home. 

It was about 5.30 in the evening when I captured this sleepy fellow—some 
thirty minutes before sundown. It is possible that at this rather early seasonal 
date he may have just arrived from his more southerly winter home, and was 
resting up from the trip, for on other occasions I have seen individuals of this 


species foraging for insects at this hour. 

After a 6-mile ride in my auto, I had him at home and installed in an old- 
fashioned bird-cage—one with small, round wooden bars—that was borrowed 
from a neighbor for the occasion. Here my family and I observed his actions. 
Strangely, he reminded me continually, by his motions, etc., of a small Owl. 
The swaying motion of the body from side to side, the scream in a rather low 
tone, and his seeming drowsiness—closing his eyes whenever any excitement 
subsided—all recalled Owl actions. The immense mouth, which it is said he 
leaves open in flight to receive insects, he opened wide when one placed his hand 
too near, at the same time throwing his head forward as though to bite, which, 
however, he would not actually do, the threat to inflict injury being apparently 
only to frighten the person molesting him. The small bill is not fitted for 
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inflicting injury to one’s finger or to a rodent, as would the bill of a Hawk or 
Owl. However, entrance into the Poor-will’s yawning cavern means certain death 
for the insects whose destiny leads them there. Whenever disturbed, an active 
display of motion with a long scream was the rule, subsiding promptly to the 
sleepy posture, with eyes closed, or nearly so, when the disturber departed 
or remained motionless. 

I did not wish to keep him longer than twenty-four hours, experience with 
previous attempts at confining wild birds showing that mortality is too great 
when birds are deprived of liberty. The following day I showed him to inter- 
ested friends, took several snapshots, and placed him again in the field-glass 
case for delivery to the identical spot where I found him. He had become 
accustomed to my presence and made no effort to fly when I put him in the 
same shallow cavity among the rocks where I had found him. This gave me 
the opportunity to take photographs in situ. After a few minutes he seemed to 
realize that he was free and flew some 20 feet; then, upon approach, he flew 
again about an equal distance, here showing two bands, the white one on his 
throat and another which I had placed on his leg. Without further imposing 
upon him, I withdrew and left him in full possession of his liberty, both of us 
a little wiser as to the habits of the other. 


A BROOD OF BARN OWLS, NEWARK, OHIO 


Born before April 30 in a pigeon-loft. Photographed about a month later. Left the nesting-place 
August 2 to 8; over three months in nesting-place; discovered due to hissing sound. Interesting to note 
that they did not disturb young chickens or ducklings in yard below. 


Photographed by E. V. Prior, Newark, Ohio 


Tree Swallows at Home in Montana 
By WINTON WEYDEMEYER, Fortine, Mont. 


With Photographs by the Author 


EING in your midst, we shall bestow upon you, as well as upon your 

children and the children of your children, riches and well-being, 

health, life, peace, freshness, all laughter, dances, blooms, feasts and 
festivals, and the very milk of the birds.” Thus speaks an unnamed bird in 
the satirical comedy ‘The Birds,’ written by Aristophanes more than twenty- 
three centuries ago. Well might the speech have been credited to a Swallow, 
for these blithe birds for thousands of years have shared with human creatures 
a mutually enjoyed association. 

Of the six species of American Swallows with which I am acquainted, the 
most joyous and volatile, the optimist most irrepressible, is the Tree Swallow. 
By erecting a number of nesting-boxes about the farmstead of our ranch in 
northwestern Montana, for nearly twenty years we have encouraged the 
establishment of a small community of these sociable birds. During the last 
seven summers, while helping to operate the farm, I have had occasion to 
learn something of the home-life of this interesting bird of the air. Although 
my observations have been decidedly intermittent and unsystematic, I am 
hoping that some of the facts I have learned may be of interest and value to 
other bird-lovers. 

“The Swallow, how he twitters to you that you dispose of your heavy 
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cloak for a garb that will be suited to summer!” relates the avian chorus in 


TREE SWALLOWS AT HOME 
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‘The Birds,’ describing how the arrival of certain species marks the seasons. 
According to this interpretation, the Tree Swallows of this locality, that arrive 
about All Fools’ Day, must be practical jokers, for their appearance is gen- 
erally soon followed by a late blizzard, and sometimes by zero weather. Pre- 
ceded by only eight to twenty of the most hardy species, the first Tree Swallow 
appears on a day late in March or early in April. (Records covering ten seasons 
give March 29 as the average date of first arrival, the earliest date being March 
15, 1933, and the latest, April 15, 1922.) If the weather is mild, a few more 
birds arrive daily until within a week the migration is practically completed. 
More often, however, cold, stormy weather occurring after the first Swallows 
have arrived delays the appearance of the later birds from a few days to as 
much as three weeks. Nearly every season the earlier birds of our nesting 
community, though depending for food largely upon flying insects, have suc- 
cessfully weathered at least one storm occasioned by a violent northeast wind, 
bringing snow and near-zero temperatures for a period of one to five days. 

During the first few days after their arrival, the Tree Swallows leave the 
farmstead, where the bird-houses are located, before or soon after noon, 
flying to the lowlands on our ranch, where large springs, sloughs, and a river 
offer favorable feeding-grounds. As the weather grows warmer, their stay 
about the houses is gradually lengthened, until within a month they do not 
leave until dark. On cold or stormy days, however, even after their nests are 
completed, the birds disappear from the farmstead by early afternoon, not 
returning until the next morning. Certainly the plowboy here cannot turn 
from the field ‘“‘when the Swallows homeward fly’: this time advances from 
about six to three o’clock in the morning as the season passes! 

Just where the nights are spent by the female Swallows during this time, 
and by the male birds throughout the season, still is to me a mystery. When 
leaving the farmstead late in the evening, they rise higher and higher until 
lost to view in the sky; or when still barely visible, they fly swiftly over the 
adjoining woods and disappear. As the birds during storms seek shelter amidst 
the dense foliage of firs and spruces, they may regularly sleep in these trees. 
Two to six weeks after their arrival—generally not until their nests are nearly 
completed—the female Swallows begin staying in their houses at night. After 
egg-laying commences, they remain on their nests at night regularly, protecting 
their eggs from the chill air. As a rule, at no time during the entire season do 
the males share the houses at night. After a female retires for the night, diving 
down into her house at great speed as though to escape detection by possible 
enemies, she drives out her mate whenever he enters, biting at his bill with 
opened mandibles. I have known only one female that permitted her mate 
to share her bedroom for the night. Frequently the males perch on the houses 
for an hour or more after their mates have retired, not leaving for their own 
sleeping places until after darkness has settled. 

The selection of houses begins immediately after the spring arrival of the 
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Swallows. Despite the great show of fighting, chasing, and fluttering, accom- 
panied by vigorous protestations and incessant twittering, that is occasioned 
by the determination of nesting-places, the process is really quite harmless to 
the participants; in fact, it appears to be a joyous festivity. Fairly outdoing 
themselves in lending ‘moral support,’ the males chortle effusive encourage- 
ment as they hover near their more aggressive mates. More earnest are their 
battles with the one or two pairs of Mountain Bluebirds that yearly nest in 
some of the houses. At first the Swallows overpower the Bluebirds by reason 
of codéperation; but after they ‘stake their claims’ to houses, each pair of 
Swallows must fight its own battles; and then the Bluebirds, able to resist 
a single pair of the less persistent birds, gain possession of their chosen homes. 
On several occasions a pair of Mountain Bluebirds and one to three pairs of 
Tree Swallows have at the same time nested successfully in adjacent sections 
of a six-compartment house. 

In keeping with their constant habit of enjoying life, the Tree Swallows of 
our community make of the task of nest-construction a delightful pastime, 
scattering the work in brief shifts through weeks of gay companionship, teasing 
flirtations, recreational battles, by-play with fluffy feathers, and ceaseless 
twittering and singing. After some preliminary playing with straws on the 
ground, or carrying of feathers into and out of the houses on previous days, 
on a warm morning soon after their arrival some of the female Swallows carry 
a few straws to their nests. A few more trips to the nests with material are 
made nearly every warm morning thereafter, but cooler, cloudy days call for 
a vacation; sometimes the birds permit day after day to pass without making 
any improvement of their homes. Why hurry? Weeks must pass before the 
food-supply will constantly be sufficient to permit them to satisy their hungry 
nestlings. An average of 29 days each was required for the construction of 
37 nests that I watched in different years; 11 of these were not completed until 
a month or longer after construction was begun. Records on 98 nests show 
April 9, 1930, to be the earliest date at which construction of a nest was begun; 
the latest corresponding date, for a first-brood nest, was June 9, 1932. 

The building of the nest seems to be done almost entirely by the female 
Swallow. Although the male often makes a pretense at gathering straws, and 
occasionally carries feathers to the nest, his principal job is that of overseer. 
Perched on the house, his trim little body twisting and bobbing with his 
effusiveness, he gurgles enthusiastic approval and encouragement when his 
mate enters the house with building material. Within, the floor of the house 
is raised 2 to 4 inches with straws, leaving against the wall farthest from the 
entrance a round cavity about 3 inches across. Then, deep in this depression, 
usually with no straws beneath, chicken feathers are carefully placed to form a 
neat, ovoid cavity, the tips of the side feathers curling upward and inward 
above the top. Frequently many more feathers are carried to the nest during 
the period of incubation, and even while the young birds are growing. 
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The time at which egg-laying commences depends somewhat on the 
weather; my dates for the first egg of a set range from May 15 to June 20. 
Some nests have been completed for more than two weeks before receiving 
the first egg. The eggs, which are laid on consecutive days, vary in number 
from four to seven, the usual number being six. Incubation generally begins 
as soon as the set of eggs is completed, or even before the last one or two eggs 
are laid, but is sometimes delayed for nearly a week. 


* 


YOUNG TREE SWALLOWS 16 DAYS OLD, PHOTOGRAPHED 
THE DAY BEFORE THEY LEFT THE NEST 


During the incubation period of fourteen to fifteen days, the male Tree 
Swallows remain about the houses from early morning until dark, even on 
rainy days. Soon after 3 o’clock—long before the silence of the night is broken 
by any other bird-music—they commence their peculiar and persistent singing, 
which is continued for nearly two hours. Only occasionally do the male birds 
share the task of incubating the eggs; frequently—especially during days when 
few insects are in the air—they carry food to their mates in the nests. Gener- 
ally, however, the females during the day leave their eggs long enough to 
secure food for themselves. 

After the eggs hatch, the males share equally with their mates the work of 
feeding the young birds and cleaning the nests. Both birds of each pair are 
kept busy from soon after daylight until twilight; they must capture several 
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thousand insects daily in order to furnish energy for their constant flight and 
to satisfy six or seven other active stomachs. Stormy or cool weather that 
reduces the number of insects in the air forces them to alter their usual feeding 
habits. Skimming low over hayfields and pastures, they pick flies, and some- 
times other insects, from the blossoms and leaves of legumes and grasses. I 
have sometimes seen them feeding from the ground, but have been unable to 
tell whether they were obtaining insects or vegetable matter. (On the ground 
they move about with a mincing walk.) Occasionally they feed on insects 
from shrubbery and from windows, hovering in flight long enough to pick 
off their prey. 

Late in June, when the young Swallows are about three weeks old (my 
records show an age range from seventeen to twenty-three days), they leave 
the nest. Tree Swallows do not ‘learn to fly’; they take to the air as uncon- 
cernedly as a duck takes to water. Here all the concern is shown by the parent 
birds. Circling about in the air with their young, noisily they offer anxious 
and solicitous encouragement; and with more than usual vigor they direct 
their disconcerting aérial attack toward any cat, dog, person, or other unwise 
creature that ventures to approach too closely. 

Until the spring of 1928, no second brood of young had ever been raised 
by the Tree Swallows of our community. But that year four of the twelve pairs 
nesting about the farmstead nested a second time. Nearly every season since, 
one to three pairs of the birds have successfully raised a second brood, their 
young leaving the nests by the middle of August. These late-season nestlings, 
housed in exposed wooden boxes, have survived temperatures as high as 97° 
in the shade, and as low as 25°. 

The raising of a second brood of young is the one occupation capable of 
‘taking the joy out of life’ for Tree Swallows—perhaps this explains the rarity 
of second nesting! Much quieter and less playful than earlier in the season, 
the birds make of family duties a business, rather than a joyous pastime. Carry- 
ing material for several hours at a time, the female completes the renovation 
of her old nest within two or three days, and deposits her eggs during the days 
immediately following. One pair of Swallows that raised two broods of young 
in 1931 began the reconstruction of their nest three days after their first young 
began flying. For two days the female fought off her young every time she 
arrived at the house with nest material, finally succeeding in forcing them 
to abandon the nest completely and to earn their own living. 

For a few days after taking to the air, the young birds enter and leave the 
houses frequently, and remain in them at night. After abandoning the use of 
the houses as night resting-places, the Swallows all visit the farmstead fre- 
quently, and occasionally enter the nests. Gradually these visits become 
fewer and shorter; after the end of July—except for those pairs that may raise 
a second brood—the Swallows show no interest in the nesting-grounds, but 
spend most of their time in the lowlands. Late in August they work southward. 
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How little this dull exposition reveals of the minor traits and habits that 
make an intimate acquaintance with this bird so refreshing and delightful! 
Pages could be filled in describing how the Swallows flirt with one another’s 
mates, and court their own; how they play pranks upon their fellows; how 
they combat their enemies of the air; how they delight in matching strength 
and swiftness with the wind; how play with feathers gives them endless pleasure. 
But for these pages there is not space here. Perhaps what has been written 
will convey some idea of the manner in which the Tree Swallows of this lo- 
cality commingle and nest, feed, sing, and play, apparently gaining from their 
particular rdle in Nature’s drama as great delight as they furnish their human 


spectators. 


A GROUND-NESTING FLICKER 


I photographed this Flicker at Easton, Pa., seemingly, deserted, and only a few small 
June 21, 1933, on three eggs laid in a very _ pieces of egg-shell remained in the cavity. 
slight cavity in bare ground. The bird The Flicker’s attitude in the picture is not 
tended the three eggs for at least several days _ one of defense, or the like, but rather of sub- 
before and after that date, but when I re- mission to the June heat.—WriLiiam A. 
turned about a week later the place was, Parr, Easton, Pa. 


A NORTHERN FLICKER ON THREE EGGS IN A CAVITY IN THE GROUND 
JUNE 21, 1933 
Photographed by William A. Paff, Easton, Pa. 


Potes from Field and Study 


Snakes and Birds 


One hot July morning I heard a great 
commotion among the birds in the vacant 
lot next door to me. This lot was a tangle of 
blackberry bushes, and grape-vines draped 
on young trees in which a number of birds 
had built. Looking from my side door, I saw 
that a snake about 18 inches long was climb 
ing on the vines and threatening the Cat- 
bird’s nest. This pair of Catbirds had built 
for several years in the thickest part of a 
blackberry bush overlooking my bed of wild 
ferns. My first impulse was to rush to the 
aid of my friends, but I instantly realized 
that the birds had the situation in hand, 
because the 
evidently considering retreat. 


snake had paused and was 


I watched with amazement about a dozen 
different kinds of birds, who ordinarily either 
ignored each other or were openly hostile, 
united in a common cause. They were 
fluttering about and screaming. The loudest 
cries came from the Catbird, but the snake’s 
most threatening enemy was the Brown 
Thrasher, who shifted position second by 
second and stabbed at him with his long, 
sharp bill. The snake turned on a branch of 
vine and, sliding to the ground, started to 
cross my grass. On seeing me he stopped. 
Lying flat on the ground he held up his head 
about 2 inches, and we looked each other in 
the eye for a full minute. The Thrasher 
fluttered above him, evidently afraid to 
alight, and not able to deliver a blow in that 
position. Then the snake turned, sliding 
back to the thicket on the side farthest from 
the Catbird’s nest and next to the public 
road. I marked his course by the sound of 
bird-voices, and when they had died away I 
knew that he was gone.—Emiy S. McCoutt, 
Richmond, Va. 


White Pelicans at Sea 


On the morning of November 22, 1933, I 
was informed that a flock of strange birds 
had settled on the surface of the ocean near 


the pier of the Scripps Institution of Ocean- 
ography of the University of California, at 
La Jolla, Calif. They were White Pelicans, 
the first I had ever seen on the open sea in 
twenty years of experience on and near the 
California seashore, although I had seen a 
few individuals occasionally on sloughs close 
to shore and behind the beaches. 

The birds were about a quarter mile from 
shore at the time I first saw them, and they 
remained huddled close together for a 
period of at least a half hour while they 
drifted slowly along. With my field-glasses 
I counted about 20, the huddle being too 
compact for real accuracy in counting at the 
distance. Later in the forenoon I saw a flying 
flock of about 35, accompanied by a few 
Gulls, which made counting difficult at the 
point most favorable for seeing individuals. 

In the limited literature at my disposal 
concerning White Pelicans I have seen no 
mention of their alighting on the open sea. 
If this record of their doing so has any value 
or interest I am glad to contribute it.- 
W. E. ALLEN, Scripps Inst., La Jolla, Calif. 


The American Egret Near Plainfield, N. J. 


On July 30, 1933, I found a bird of this 
species on the bank of a stream near Ash 
Swamp, and on August 1 it was joined by 
4 other Egrets. On the 5th of the month the 
newcomers left for unknown quarters but 
the single Egret remained and was seen 
almost daily in the same location until the 
14th, which was the last day I saw it. On 
this last occasion it flew within 20 feet of 
where I was partially concealed and 1 
watched it at close range for fully ten 
minutes. 

I was prevented from visiting Ash Swamp 
again until the roth, but there was no trace 
of the bird on this date. The Egret is always 
sufficiently rare about Plainfield to cause 
comment.—Joun T. S. Hunn, Plainjield, 
N. J. 
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Notes from Field and Study 


Revolt in a Flock of Canada Geese 


The following curious behavior of one 
member of a flock of Canada Geese was 
watched by the writer and another observer 
late in March, 1932: 

About 8 A.m. the flock 
Columbia, flying westward at an altitude of 
about 150 feet, in an asymmetrical Y-for- 
mation with the stem extending westward, the 


appeared over 


shorter arm southward. The leader, at the 
tip of the stem, was calling regularly but not 
loudly. As the flock neared the observers, 
the Goose at the tip of the southern arm of 
the Y began to call loudly and rapidly. When 
none of the others appeared to pay any 
attention, this bird separated himself from 
the flock and circled four or five times, call- 
ing excitedly. He then dived sharply, his 
behavior indicating even greater excitement. 
Finally he flew directly to a position well in 
front of the leader, continuing his unusually 
loud calls, and presently made a go-degree 
turn, heading due north. The flock followed 
the new leader, calling more loudly than 
before, as long as they could be seen or 
heard.—Miss Witta D. Buck, Columbia, 
Mo. 


Duck Hawks in the Gulf of Mexico 


A very unexpected but enjoyable oppor- 
tunity for a bit of interesting bird-observa- 
tion came to me on September 24, when I 
was taking a sun-bath on the deck of the 
S. S. Meanticut. We were steaming north- 
ward up the west coast of Florida, just out 
of sight of land, and about opposite Lake 
Okeechobee. Suddenly a commotion at the 
masthead caused me to look up, just in time 
to see a small Warbler dash behind the safety 
of the smoke-stack, with a Duck Hawk in 
full pursuit. Unsuccessful in his attempt to 
catch the Warbler, the Hawk wheeled about, 
and, moving to a point directly over the 
forecastle head, where I was lying, he kept 
pace with the ship for perhaps ten minutes. 
I was able to watch him with 8-power glasses, 
and saw that it was an immature bird. 

A few minutes later I saw a second Duck 
Hawk, this one an adult, circling about the 
stern of the ship. This latter individual soon 
left us, and I did not see him again, but the 
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immature bird hung around the ship all the 
afternoon. We never ceased marveling at 
the grace and skill and mastery of the air 
he displayed. 

Late in the afternoon he gave chase to 
another small land-bird, and though he made 
stoop after stoop, we did not see him strike 
his prey. The two birds were still diving and 
circling over the Gulf when our ship left 
them behind, and the last we saw of them 
was the two tiny specks maneuvering above 
the blue water.—Witi1Am B. Warp, Tim- 
monsville, S.C. 


The Upland Plover Evidently Nesting 
in South Plainfield, N. J. 


On June 23, 1933, I flushed an Upland 
Plover in a meadow adjoining the Hadley 
Airport in South Plainfield. The grass was 
long and I could not make a careful search 
for the nest without attracting the attention 
of several boys who were watching a plane 
that was making ready to take off. The bird 
was quickly joined by its mate, and both 
birds circled about my head in great alarm. 
As the boys were noticing the birds, I walked 
away without discovering the nest, and 
thought that perhaps a young bird already 
out of the nest might be the cause of the 
excitement. On the following day, unfor- 
tunately Saturday, I again went to the field, 
and, after reaching the spot where I had 
flushed the bird the day before, I was 
rewarded by having her fly from beneath my 
feet. I glanced about me to see if I were 
observed and saw two boys running toward 
me to see what I was doing. I stood my 
ground and appeared to be indifferent, but 
both birds by this time were circling about 
me, uttering their piping whistle and showing 
great excitement and protest. To protect 
them I again walked away and led the boys 
to another part of the field. Three days 
after this event I again visited the field 
hoping to locate the nest but found that the 
field had been mowed and there was no trace 
of the birds. 

Mr. W. DeW. Miller told me that he had 
found this species nesting near Raritan, N. 
J., on one or two occasions but I have never 
found it nesting near Plainfield before this 
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past summer.—Joun T. S. Hunn, Plainfield, 
N. J 


Winter Records for the Killdeer in 
Wyoming 


When [| came to Wyoming, in 1926, 
Capt. Donald Ring reported to me that a 
Killdeer had wintered, during 1925-26, along 
a small stream coming from a drainage-tile, 
but although this place has been visited 
every winter, the bird has been found there 
but one winter since then. It was seen several 
times between December 26, 1927, and 
January 15, 1928. On January 1, 1928, two 
were seen at one time along the little stream 
with a Wilson’s Snipe 

This bird has also been seen in other 
localities: at Wheatland, December 23, 
1928; at Torrington, December 29, 1928, and 
January 3, 1930; and on December 20, 
1929, at least 4 were seen near the hot 
springs at Thermopolis.-Orro McCreary, 
Laramie, W yo 


Snowy Owl in New Jersey 


It may be of interest to record the occur 
rence of a Snowy Owl in the town of Summit, 
N. J., on November 23 of this year. When 
seen by the writer and his son at midday it 
was perched on the gable of a house on Euclid 
Avenue, within three or four blocks of the 
business section. The glasses showed it to 
be an individual with rather heavily barred 
abdomen and sides. At the end of a quarter 
hour it flew off to the southeast over the 
adjoining tree-tops, and an immediate search 
indicated its flight had probably carried it 
beyond the town limits. Subsequent inquiry 
showed the bird had been seen by several 
persons in the same location within the hour 
and a half previous to our discovery 
DonaLp B. Davison, Summit, N. J 


A Winter Phoebe 


On February 4, from the garden at home, 
[ noticed what appeared to be, from actions 
and appearance, a Phoebe feeding from the 
peak of the roof. Use of the binoculars 
showed the bird to be a Phoebe and, going 
inside the house, I was able to watch it from 


a window at a distance of 8 feet. It was 
present for three or four minutes about 
every half hour from 11.20 A.M. until 1.1 
p.M. What was available to feed upon i 
difficult to imagine as the thermometer 
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registered just under 20° F., with about 8 
inches of snow on the ground, although the 
day was very bright. Again on February s, 
at 7.40 A.M., the same Phoebe (probably) 
appeared outside the same window. 

This, in so far as I can find, is only the 
second record for Union County, New 
Jersey, at this date, Miller having recorded 
one from January 1 to February 12, 1913, at 
Scotch Plains (Griscom’s ‘Birds of the New 
York City Region’).—F. CLEMENT Scort, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Carolina Wren at Davenport, Iowa 


On January 1, 1934, I saw 2 Carolina 
Wrens at Credit Island Park, Davenport, 
Iowa, and was able to observe them with a 
glass for about ten minutes and noted their 
rufous brown upperparts, buff underparts, 
white line over eye, and their size—slightly 
larger than the House Wren. They darted 
about the bases of trees and log-piles. Their 
notes were varied, including a single tinkling 
note and the oft-described Whee-udel, whee 
udel, whee-udel. I do not recall any previous 
reports of the occurrence of the Carolina 
Wren in this locality —-CHaArLEs F. MUELLER, 
Davenport, Towa 


Cactus Wrens and Thrashers 


During the fall of 1932 a Cactus Wren had 
built a winter nest in a cholla cactus just 
outside my lot, northeast of Tucson, in the 
Rillito Valley. The Wren was seen frequently 
about the place, and one evening after dark 
I found the nest occupied, so I assume that 
it was being used regularly as a home for 
the night. 

On December 16, 1932, I chanced to look 
out of the window and saw a Palmer Thrasher 
standing upon the nest. Then, beginning at 
the front end of the nest, with quick side 
strokes of the bill it tore off the entire arched 
roof, scattering twigs, cotton, and chicken 
feathers in all directions. When it reached 
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the end of the nest it stopped and some 
branches hid it from view. Below, on the 
ground, stood another Thrasher, taking no 
part in the destruction and seemingly indif- 
ferent. I went to the door to obtain a better 
look and found that both birds had moved a 
short distance away into the underbrush. 
The Cactus Wren was not seen at all. 

Several times I had found damaged nests 
but had attributed the destruction to the 
small boys in the neighborhood. Catching 
this Thrasher in the act, however, leads me 
to wonder if its maniacal tendencies may 
not have been responsible. In the fall of 
1933, three nests were built in the back yard 
and were occupied at night by the Wrens. 
On October 22, two of them were found 
destroyed, the upper part gone and only the 
floor remaining. No footprints of boys were 
found, so possibly the Thrasher was again 
active. The Wrens seemed to leave after 
this, only the one with the undisturbed nest 
being noted about the grounds. 


One grows so accustomed to seeing the 
desert birds jumping about the various 
thorny bushes in the Lower Sonoran Zone 
that it startles one to find that they occasion- 
ally do get caught. On May 3, 1933, I was 
walking along a fence hedge that separated 
two fields in the Fort Lowell district, when 
I flushed a number of Thrashers, evidently a 
family group. They scattered to the trees 
and brush, one of them stopping in a catclaw 
bush (Acacia Greggi). This one fluttered in 
a peculiar manner as though caught. I 
approached and found it had become im- 
paled on one of the sharp, curved thorns. I 
cut the twig loose and after some trouble 
managed to pull it out of the skin. It had 
penetrated the skin of the body under the 
wing, and the bird must have turned over 
once or twice to tighten it further. It was a 
young bird, with tail-feathers half in their 
sheaths. While I held the bird it made no 
outcry until the thorn was entirely loose. 
Then it squealed loudly. As soon as I 
released it it flew to the others in the 
thicket. I could not determine whether it 
was a Bendire or a Palmer Thrasher. 
A. H. ANpERSON, Route 2, Box 105-C, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Notes from Field and Study 


An Albino Robin 


(See Frontispiece) 


A partially white female Robin elected to 
build her nest on a window-ledge of our high 
school building, and because the window was 
constantly open, it afforded a wonderful 
opportunity for photographic studies. The 
camera could be comfortably placed inside 
the building, and inasmuch as the bird had 
become used to folks, she was not easily 
alarmed. Our photographer, Mr. Gregory, 
became interested and made a number of 
really splendid studies which would be of 
interest even if the mother had not been a 
partial albino. One particularly pleasing 
picture is of the mother feeding her yourg. 
The mate was an ordinary bird in coloring 
but he must have been a bit out of the 
ordinary to select so odd a wife. The white 
feathers show conspicuously in the young.— 
O. WARREN SMITH, Oconomowoc, Wisc. 


Evening Grosbeaks at Wilton, Conn. 


The morning of February 9, 1934, about 
11 o’clock, we were visited by a flock of 
Evening Grosbeaks; there must have been 
at least a hundred around the house. They 
stayed about thirty minutes. There was 
plenty of food on the ground and feeders, 
which they did not seem to spot; we were 
afraid to take seed out for them for fear of 
frightening them away.—-JOHN REICHERT, 
Wilton, Conn. 


Evening Grosbeaks in Southern 
Connecticut 


A flock of about fifteen of these birds was 
seen here in New London from about Febru- 
ary 12 to February 22, while a reliable ob 
server informs me that he noted five or six of 
these birds on January 15. The flock referred 
to made its headquarters in a large maple on 
one of our residential streets, attracted by 
the winged fruits which still adhered to the 
tree. The majority of the flock were females 
or young birds, but there were also four or 
five adult males which, with their dark heads 
and necks, black and white wings, yellow 
underparts, and stout white bills, were 
strikingly handsome.—-HERBERT Z. Kip, New 
London, Conn. 


THE SEASON 


Edited by J. T. NICHOLS 


C. December 15, 1933, to February 15, 1934 


Glancing through these reports for this 
winter from different parts of the country, 
one sees little out of the ordinary in bird-life 
that pertains over any considerable area. 
One may notice the Snow Bunting occurring 
as far south as Virginia, and the Lapland 
Longspur mentioned in Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia reports, presumably cor- 
related with a cold winter in the Northeast. 
It is also possible that there is some cor- 
relation between unusual numbers of water- 
fowl wintering on the plains (Denver report) 
and their scarcity in western Florida (Pensa- 
cola report). 

This is the one-hundredth regular published 
‘Season,’ which prompts us to speak and 
express our appreciation of the fine spirit of 
coéperation among field ornithologists which 
has made this department of Brrp-Lore 
possible 


Boston Recion.—A blizzard on December 
26 and the most severe cold ever to have 
been recorded in the history of the Boston 
Weather Bureau in January and February, 
have combined forces to make the past two 
months very difficult for the resident bird- 
population of the Boston region. Chickadees, 
Golden-crowned Kinglets, Juncos, and Tree 
Sparrows have been relatively uncommon 
throughout the entire section; Crows are 
present in far smaller numbers than usual; 
the resident Hawks have been scarce; the 
hordes of common sea Ducks have been 
conspicuously absent; and the Bonaparte’s 
Gulls which ordinarily winter in large flocks 
about Lynn and Newburyport are not present 
at all. Nevertheless, the winter season, to 
date, has been extraordinarily interesting. 

An adult Gannet came ashore at Salem 
during the December blizzard, was cared for 
and released (S. G. Emilio), and a second 
bird of the species was seen by the writer 
and others off Rockport on January 1. 
(Only once before has the Gannet been 
reported from Essex County in midwinter.) 


Great Blue Herons were observed near New- 
buryport on December 23 (S. H. Low) and 
at Westport on December 27 (S. O. Dexter), 
and the report of a single bird of this species 
at Portland, Maine, about January 15 is 
worthy of mention. The unusual Duck 
records for the region are: a male European 
Widgeon at Watertown on January 16 and a 
female Wood Duck in a small stream in the 
center of Winchester about the same date 
(H. E. Maynard); a male Redhead in the 
waters of the Boston Park System throughout 
the winter; 22 Ring-necked Ducks in a flock 
at Brewster on December 27 (W. Taber); 2 
male and several female Barrow’s Golden- 
eyes off Lynn (after an absence of at least 
one winter); a pair of Harlequin Ducks off 
Rockport on December 23 and January 1 
(L. Griscom) and 7, including 4 adult males, 
in the same locality on February 12, an 
unprecedented record (R. ‘T. Peterson and 
J. J. Hickey); a White-winged Scoter picked 
up alive on a street in Pittsfield on December 
28 (Mr. and Mrs. A. McK. Gifford); and a 
King Eider off Rockport on February 12 
(Peterson and Hickey). 

Few Goshawks have been reported but 
Bald Eagles appear to be present in larger 
numbers than usual. Three Purple Sand- 
pipers were seen by the writer and others on 
the mainland at Lynn on january 21, and a 
Wilson’s Snipe appears to have withstood the 
severity of the season at Danvers. White- 
winged Gulls are present in numbers, espe- 
cially about Gloucester and Rockport, 18 
Iceland Gulls having been seen there on 
January 1, and 11 more, together with 4 
Glaucous Gulls having been noted on 
January 21 (Griscom). 

The most notable occurrence of the season 
is the unusual flight of Alcida which appears 
to be concentrated, well inshore, along the 
coast of Massachusetts. All the species in 
the Check-List have been reported, and all 
in much larger numbers than for several 
years, with the exception, strangely enough, 
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of the Black Guillemot, ordinarily the 
common winter resident of the group. (An 
extraordinary record, however, is that of 
Dr. W. E. Ekblaw, of Worcester, who saw 
4 Guillemots in the Quaboag River, at 
Palmer, 80 miles inland, on January 2.) The 
Razor-billed Auk and the Puffin are com- 
paratively numerous offshore to the north of 
Boston, and the report comes from Martha’s 
Vineyard that a great many of both of these 
species, as well as of Murres, have been 
picked up, dead or dying, along the shore in 
badly oiled conditions. Dovekies are com 
mon and Murres abound. On January 21, a 
group of members of the Nuttall Ornitho- 
logical Club counted 5 or more Briinnich’s 
Murres at the northern end of Plum Island, 
and on January 28, from the shore, Messrs. 
Clarke saw about 25 
between Nahant and the tip of Cape Ann, 
noticing that some of the birds were possibly 
Atlantic Murres. Consequently, on February 
4, a group of men, including Mr. Taber and 
Mr. Griscom, carefully searched the waters 


Taber and C. E. 


off Rockport and Gloucester, enumerating 55 
Murres, of which at least two were identified 
by Mr. Griscom as members of the Atlantic 
race. 

Snowy Owls have been 
varying locations along the coast and from 
Williamsburg, about 80 miles inland (S. A. 
Eliot, Jr.), and at the Moose Hill Bird 
Sanctuary in Sharon, a slightly crippled 
captive of this species has afforded both 
amusement and the opportunity for study 
rarely given. A Yellow-bellied Sapsucker in 
nearly adult plumage appeared at Ipswich 
in good condition just after the late Decem- 
ber snowstorm (C. W. Townsend); a Winter 
Wren spent the month of December about a 
barn in Williamsburg, but apparently did not 
survive the blizzard (Eliot); a sleek, plump 
Hermit Thrush, at Danvers (Emilio), and 
Bluebirds, in Cohasset (J. B. May) and 
Agawam (Eliot), successfully withstood the 
bitterly cold weather in mid-January; and 
Mockingbirds have been reported recently 
from Cambridge (H. H. Poor) and Ware 
(Mrs. Alvan Hyde). About 175 Robins were 
observed in Danvers on January 3 (Emilio), 
and there are reports from many other local- 
ities, notably Dalton and Winsor. 


reported from 
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A Rose-breasted Grosbeak spent four days 
in December at a feeding station in Barre 
(Eliot), and Pine Grosbeaks, Redpolls, Pine 
Siskins and White-winged Crossbills have 
been numerous in scattered places through- 
out the region; Red Crossbills, however, 
have been very scarce, reports having come 
from only four sources—West Roxbury (F. 
H. Allen), Boxford (Emilio), South Athol 
(Eliot), and Westerly, R. I. (Poor). Evening 
Grosbeaks have appeared in flocks numbering 
75 to 100 at widely divergent points. They 
first appeared on October 14 in the Connecti- 
cut Valley (Eliot) and have since been 
reported at Holyoke (Eliot), Williamstown 
(W. J. Cartwright), Littleton (J. L. Peters), 
Sharon (W. A. Taylor), Lexington (Katharine 
‘Tousey), Hanover (Dexter), and Boston (‘T 
L. Eliot). A Field Sparrow was banded at 
Northampton on January 26 (Eliot), and 
Song Sparrows appear to be wintering at 
much greater distances from the coast than 
is usual. ‘ive Lapland Longspurs were seen 
at Newburyport on January 21 by the writer 
and others, and about 30 were counted near 
the same town on February 11 (Emilio); and 
Snow Buntings have been reported from 
several inland points—a somewhat unusual 
occurrence in midwinter.—JoHN CONKFy, 
26 Allston Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York Recion.—The weather may 
be summarized by saying that we had cold 
in December, for the most part an unusually 
open January, and a cold spell of great 
persistence and severity, with the ground 
snow-covered, from the end of January to 
mid-February. 

It having been necessary to omit the last 
(late fall) season report, a great deal of data 
have accumulated which cannot be given in 
as much detail as one would wish. The 
following items are from observations made 
by the Local Bird Club (W. Sedwitz, L. A. 
Breslau, and others), mostly at various 
points on Long Island: There was a very late 
Solitary Sandpiper on October 22 at Hemp- 
stead Reservoir. Several species at Mill Neck 
are of interest on account of the locality—in 
late October a Canvasback, Duck Hawk, 
and a Red-backed Sandpiper on a floating 
mass of vegetation in Mill Neck Pond; in 
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November a Cardinal (R. Lind, and Staloff). 
Reference to the Migrant Shrike in the New 
York Region in winter has, up to now, been 
unsatisfactory, without doubt frequently 
misidentifications of the Northern Shrike, 
but a present record seems satisfactory, as 
follows—one south of Hicksville in late 
October (Sedwitz, Breslau, A. D. Cruick- 
shank); again, on December 4, a “beautiful 
adult in perfect plumage feeding on insects 
on potato farm’ (Sedwitz and Breslau); 
again, on January 21, in the same general 
locality one “observed at 10 feet, for 15 
minutes, black bill, black the 
generally clear colorings’ noted, behavior 
also contrasted that of a Northern 
Shrike observed a half hour previous. A late 
Barn Swallow is reported on November 5 


lores, and 
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from Manursing Island to Rye Beach, N. Y.; 
a Turkey Vulture at Montauk on November 
12, and Carolina Wren there on same date 
should be recorded in view of the likelihood 
that this February’s cold wave may have 
decimated this Wren on Long Island. On 
300 to 500 Bonaparte’s Gulls 
off Bayville are of interest. Six Red-breasted 
Nuthatches at Hither Hills, Montauk, and 
3 at Georgica Woods, on January 1, con 


December 3, 


tribute something to data concerning this 
year’s influx. Two wintering male European 
Teal have again been observed at Hempstead 
Reservoir. A Bonaparte’s Gull, on February 
10, Coney Island to Manhattan Beach, is an 
interesting over-wintering record, as is also 
5 of the same observed at Jones Beach, 
L. L., on January 31 (J. Mayer). 

J. F. Kuerzi reports for the Bronx County 
Bird Club the observation of a Red Phalarope 
on October 29 to 31 at Kensico Reservoir 
(several observers); 5 Whistling Swan on 
November 20 at Baxter Inlet near Hunt’s 
Point. 
of Northern Finches present 
around Christmas-time, but a flock of 18 


There seems to have been no increase 
over those 
Evening Grosbeaks was noted on January 
28 west of Carmel, Putnam County. White- 
winged Gulls were unusually plentiful in the 
Bronx section. LeR. Wilcox writes of num- 
bers of Snow Geese on eastern Long Island 
in late fall and thinks the main flight must 
November 15. 


have gone through about 
John Mayer reports a flock of 180 on No- 
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vember 13 flying high toward the southwest 
over Jamaica Bay, L. I. J. F. Matuszewski 
reports 3 wintering Savannah Sparrows and 
a Vesper Sparrow on January 28 near West- 
bury, L. I., and a large flock of American 
Crossbills observed there on January 31 
(Mr. Emory). A few Lapland Longspurs 
have been present this winter with the 
Horned Larks on the plains. Two wintering 
Savannah Sparrows were observed on 
January 26 at Fort Totten, L. I. (H. Bohn). 

Other notes of interest include a Kittiwake 
on December 29 at Coney Island, L. I 
(Cruickshank), 6 on February 10, Coney 
Island to Manhattan Beach, and 2 on Feb- 
ruary 11 at Manhattan Beach (Local Bird 
Club and Cruickshank), a flock of 24 at the 
Idlewild section of Jamaica Bay on January 
16, and 2 at Jones Beach on January 31 (J. 
Mayer), the presence of this species in shore 
so far to the west presumably correlated with 
the cold weather. Despite the severity of the 
winter, a Phoebe was observed on February 
4 and 5 at Plainfield, N. J. (F. Clement 
Scott); a few Kingfishers and Killdeer have 
been about, 1 of the former and 4 of the 
latter noted on January 3 at Fort Totten 
(A. L. Walker), a Killdeer on January 14 in 
Branch Brook Park Kingfisher on 
February 12 at South Orange, N. J. (R. F. 
Haulenbeek); Robins are wintering at Miller 
Place, L. I., 8 on January 20 (Walker and 
George Helme). During the snowstorm of 
February 1, thousands of Grackles and a 
considerable number of Rusty Blackbirds 
appeared at Milltown, N. J.; 150,000 
Grackles were estimated for that one day 
and possibly 5000 seen for several days 
thereafter (P. L. Collins).—J. T. NicHots, 
New York, N.Y. 


and 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—It is quite prob- 
able that we shall never again experience in 
this area such cold weather as we have had 
during late January and early February. An 
all-time low record was reached on February 
gy. The official temperature of Philadelphia 
was 11° below; suburban and rural tempera- 
tures reached 18° below. In addition to the 
bitter cold, much of this area was covered 
with 6 to 8 inches of snow. 

Inland water areas, bays, and sounds along 


the coast were frozen over. Inlets only were 
open. The breakers piled slushy ice high on 
the beach. On February 11, Brigantine, N. 
J., presented a frigid appearance. Black 
Ducks were sitting in groups on frozen mea- 
dows and Two Old- 
squaws were sunning themselves on a small 


ice-covered sounds. 
iceberg floating in Absecon Inlet. Gulls by the 
thousands were hovering over the Atlantic 
City dump. Brant were flocking in the open 
water along the edge of the inlet. One group, 
a few yards from the highway bridge, were 
feeding on sea-lettuce. A Great Blue Heron 
was found so near starvation that it could 
hardly stand. A Snow Bunting was picked 
up on the highway so exhausted that it made 
no effort to fly. A Black Duck was found in 
a weakened condition resting on the meadow; 
it finally managed to fly with great difficulty. 

Birds that patronized feeding stations and 
were well fed appeared to be little affected 
by the cold weather. Cardinals, Nuthatches, 
Tufted Titmice, Juncos, Blue Jays, and 
White-throated Sparrows came to the writer’s 
station as usual. 

A great scarcity of Ipswich Sparrows along 
the coast and the appearance of Goshawks, 
White-winged Crossbills, and Evening Gros- 
beaks were the outstanding features of the 
period. The Evening 
Grosbeaks Burlington 
County, New Jersey; there were flocks at 
Browns Mills, Mt. Holly, and Medford, with 
the largest flock (52) at Medford (Pumyea). 

Lapland Longspurs have been frequently 
reported as occurring in flocks of 
Horned Larks and Snow Buntings that are 


largest number of 


seemed to be in 


large 


wintering on the coast. 

Two Dovekies were found dead at Brigan- 
tine, N. J., on January 28 (Tatum). An 
Iceland Gull was seen on the Delaware River 
at Philadelphia, Pa., on January 15 (Tatum 
and Potter).—JuLtaN K. Potter, Collings- 
wood, N. J. 

WASHINGTON (D. C.) Recion.—The birds 
observed in the Washington District during 
December, 1933, and January, 1934, were 


about normal for the season. Few unusual 


northern visitors have been reported, not- 
withstanding the cold weather in the North. 
brought 


The month of November here 
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extremes of temperature for the time of year. 
December was mild until the last week, and 
January likewise. Cardinals and Tufted 
Titmice were singing at intervals through 
January. 

On a trip taken on January 1, and reported 
by Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Miner, 51 species 
were observed, including such birds as the 
Northern Red-shouldered Hawk, Eastern 
Red-tailed Hawk, Eastern Sparrow Hawk, 
Hooded Merganser, American Golden-eye, 
Baldpate, American Merganser, Eastern 
Mourning Dove, Killdeer, Eastern Belted 
Kingfisher, Northern Flicker, Migrant Shrike, 
Eastern Golden-crowned Kinglet, Eastern 
Mockingbird, Brown Creeper, Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, Eastern Meadowlark, Eastern 
Red-winged Blackbird, Eastern Cardinal, 
Eastern Purple Finch, Northern Pine Siskin, 
Slate-colored Junco, Eastern Field Sparrow, 
Song Sparrow, Swamp Sparrow, and Eastern 
Tree Sparrow. This list, together with the 
remainder of the common permanent resi- 
dents that are always present and expected 
to be observed on such trips, will give a 
general idea of the bird-population in this 
vicinity at this time of year. 

The most interesting winter visitors this 
season were 7 Snow Buntings seen by E. N. 
Grinnell, at South Washington, Va., on 
November 19. This bird is rare and of very 
irregular occurrence in this region, and 
apparently does not appear except in very 
cold winters. 

The water-fowl migration during the past 
autumn was unusually early, and by Novem- 
ber 1 the numbers present were much larger 
than usual. The cold week in mid-November 
made the Potomac River less attractive as a 
feeding-ground, apparently, on account of 
which the Ducks largely left the river, and 
during most of the time since then the water- 
fowl population in this area has been much 
below normal. As is ordinarily the case, the 
Black Duck, Canvasback, and Lesser Scaup 
were the most numerous species, but others 
included the American Merganser, Red- 
breasted Merganser, Hooded Merganser, 
American Pintail, Common Mallard, Ameri- 
can Golden-eye, Baldpate, Greater Scaup, 
Ruddy Duck, Gadwall, Redhead, Green- 
winged Teal, and Shoveller. The last-men- 
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tioned Duck is not common in this vicinity, 
having been reported only once this season, 
and that on December 17, by E. N. Grinnell, 
in South Washington, Va., where 2 indi- 
viduals were observed. The Canada Goose 
and Whistling Swan were noted by the writer 
on October 31, near Craney Island on the 
Potomac River, this being an early date for 
both of these species. 

Other birds that appeared early were the 
Double-crested Cormorant, seen at Craney 
Island and Fort Washington on October 31; 
and the Bonaparte’s Gull, noted at Quantico 
and Widewater on the Potomac River on the 
same day. The Horned Grebe was reported 
by E. N. Grinnell in the vicinity of Washing. 
ton up to November 23, and the Coot up to 
December 3, on which date 12 were seen at 
South Washington, Va. The Wilson’s Snipe 
was also reported by him on December ro in 
the same locality—Harry C. OBERHOLSER, 
Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


PENSACOLA (FLORIDA) REG1Ion.—The sum- 
mer-like weather of December and January 
came to an abrupt end on January 30 with a 
morning temperature of 25°, and below nor- 
mal temperatures prevailed from that date 
to the end of the period. Dry ponds and 
streams approached normal again after the 
heavy rains of the latter half of January. 

The unseasonably warm weather brought 
about a queer combination of fall and spring 
flowers. A few belated pond-lilies were still 
blooming on January 1 at the time that the 
first violets, yellow jessamine, and golden 
clubs of approaching spring were found. The 
trailing arbutus, usually flowering late in 
February, opened a few blossoms on January 
28. 

The first Fish Hawk was seen on February 
14 (very early) at last year’s nest, where his 
mate joined him on February 16. Purple 
Martin, usually the first migrant to appear, 
was not seen this year until February 17 
(Kingsbery). 

A number of unusual species have been 
noted this winter: Spotted Sandpiper on 
December 24 and February 4 and Fish Hawk 
on January 8 (W. P. Proctor) are the only 
local winter occurrences of either of these 
species that have come to my attention dur- 
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ing eighteen years’ residence. Other species, 
rare in winter, that have been noted occasion 
ally before are: White-eyed Vireo, December 
24 (McClanahan and Wicke); Black and 
White Warbler, January 7 and 14; and Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, January 20 (a lone 
male seen in a city garden by Miss Nell 
Burrow). Gannets, rare everywhere along 
the Gulf Coast, appeared in numbers on 
February 4, when 77 birds were counted in 
a little more than three hours. They occurred 
singly or in small groups, all headed west 
ward along the coast at distances of from 200 
yards to a half mile off the beach. Im- 
mature birds in brown plumage outnumbered 
the white adults by at least 5 to r. 

In spite of the warm weather, this winter 
has been marked by the presence of unusual 
numbers of several northern species. Gold- 
finches are almost common; 1 or 2 Blue- 
headed Vireos are seen on every field-trip; 
and Brown Creepers, usually rare and some- 
times absent, are often seen. Reports from 
southern Alabama mention the frequent 
occurrence of small groups of Red-breasted 
Nuthatches in Baldwin County (McIntosh 
and Flagg) and in northern Mobile County 
(Flagg). A careful lookout for some of these 
erratic wanderers has been maintained at 
Pensacola, but without success. 

Water-fowl have never been scarcer. The 
Lesser Scaup, formerly our most abundant 
Duck, is positively rare this winter in Pensa- 
cola Bay and adjoining waters, although 
McIntosh reports large ‘rafts’ of them in 
Mobile Bay early in December. Golden-eyes 
are present in fair numbers, certainly more 
readily noticeable than usual on account of 
the scarcity of Scaups if not actually more 
numerous; and a beautiful flock of Buffle 
heads, rare this far south, was seen in 
Choctawhatchie Bay on December 25. The 
only Duck still common on the open bays is 
the Red-breasted Merganser. 

The Bald Eagle, the only species actually 
noted as nesting, has large young at the end 
of the period (two nests under observation). 
Other species probably nesting but not 
definitely reported are Florida Barred and 
Great Horned Owls. 

The first Cardinal song was noted, as is 
often the case, on January 1 (Wicke). Other 


species that are to be heard regularly at the 
end of the period include: Carolina Chick- 
adee, Tufted Titmouse, Carolina Wren, 
Mockingbird, Bluebird, Pine Warbler, and 
Meadowlark. 

An interesting sidelight on the habits of 
several species of Gulls is the discovery that 
school-grounds are dependable sources of 
food-scraps. This discovery was apparently 
made late last winter when a cold, windy 
spell drove many Gulls into the city. This 
winter, immediately upon their return from 
the North, they repaired again to the school- 
ground, and three species—Herring, Ring- 
billed, and Bonaparte’s Gulls—occur regu- 
larly on the grounds of most of the city 
schools in the quiet hours of early morning 
and in the afternoon after the pupils depart. 
—Francts M. Weston, U. S. Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


OBERLIN (On10) REGION.—-Three-fourths 
of the present season was mild winter weather 
except for one sub-zero drop. From January 
28 to the end of the period we have had 
regular, old-fashioned winter with many sub- 
zero days. The general report has been that 
fewer birds are wintering here than for 
several years previously. From several 
sections come reports that there are no 
Robins, no Bluebirds, no Red-breasted 
Nuthatches, no Crows, and few of the usual 
northern migrants. One Mockingbird has 
spent the winter here at Oberlin, one was 
reported at Poland, near Youngstown, and 
two pairs have been at Newark. Frozen 
streams and lakes have been the rule for 
some time. The absence of water-birds has 
been quite general; however, Dr. Lynds 
Jones, after a trip, on February 15, to Lake 
Erie, reported having seen more than 500 
Black Ducks, a flock of 20 Golden-eyes in 
which there were more females than males, 
about 20 American Mergansers, and one 
Canvasback. A few Mourning Doves have 
come in during February which had not been 
here earlier in the winter. Youngstown and 
Toledo, Ohio, and Battle Creek, Mich., were 
the only places reporting any great variety 
of Ducks. 

The most interesting records from Walkin- 
shaw at Battle Creek, Mich., were: Coot, 2, 
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at the sanctuary, February 11; Red-headed 
Woodpecker, February 11; Crows common 
but no Red-breasted Nuthatches; Evening 
Grosbeaks, January 21. 

Campbell, of Toledo, reported a list of 79 
birds for the period from which the following 
are interesting records: Holbeell’s Grebe, 
February 10; Whistling Swan, January 1; 
Rough-legged Hawk; Hungarian Partridge; 
King Rail, February 8 and 11; Coot, Febru- 
ary 3; Long-eared, Short-eared, and Snowy 
Owls; Kingfisher; Winter Wren; Eastern Red- 
wing; Giant Redwing, January 21 and 27; 
Evening Grosbeak and Pine Grosbeak, Decem- 
ber 24; Swamp Sparrow and Snow Bunting. 

Kellogg, of Bowling Green, reported espe- 
cially on the Kingfisher, Brown Creepers, 
and the Carolina Wren. 

Dr. Kendeigh, Western Reserve, Cleve- 
land, reported that many Lesser Scaup Ducks 
winter inside the breakwaters at Cleveland 
and Lorain, and many Black Ducks winter 
in the Lakewood and Edgewater park dis- 
tricts; a flock of 88 Coots at Bay Point; Ice- 
land Gull, the identification of which was 
good, the lack of dark wing-tips on the all- 
white Gull was conspicuous. He also reported 
a considerable concentration of Red-breasted 
Nuthatches in the Cleveland Metropolitan 
Park system. 

Dr. Prior, at Newark, in central Ohio, is 
farther south than the rest of us. His most 
interesting records: Great Blue Herons, 
December 24; a Bittern, one wing shot off, 
which he is caring for till spring; a Goshawk, 
January 4; Pigeon Hawk; Red-bellied and 
Red-headed Woodpeckers; the Carolina 
Chickadee, a few Robins, Bluebirds, Rusty 
Blackbirds, Towhees, and Swamp Sparrows. 

Bruce, of Wooster, claims an utter absence 
of Robins, Bluebirds, Brown Creepers, and 
Red-breasted Nuthatches in his region. 
Crows were absent during the midwinter 
season but appeared in roving bands about 
February 1. All of his days but one were ice 
days and 30 per cent of them were sub-zero 
days in February. Large flocks of Horned 
Larks were seen. A Loon was picked up on 
the streets of Wooster. 

Miss Alta Smith, who has been reporting 
from Leetonia, has removed to Cuyahoga 
Falls. She brought together a group of real 
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bird students at Leetonia and we hope the 
same thing will happen again at her new 
home. Her 
Mitshell, started her in bird-banding work. 


next-door neighbor, O. L. 
He reports Mourning Doves coming in for 
the first time on February 15. Just a little 
out of this period but so unusual that I 
mention it, Miss Smith reports a Robin lay- 
ing two eggs on a front porch there on 
November ro and 11. 

From Canton, Ball reports a Rough-legged 
Hawk and on one day’s trip 31 Chickadees. 
They have Ruffed Grouse but no Robins. 
Bob-white were quite abundant. Pratt with 
his report enclosed an interesting summary 
of all the Christmas Bird Censuses taken at 
Canton from 1908 to 1932. 

From Youngstown, Skaggs reports that 
birds do not seem as plentiful as usual. Cook 
found 2 Cowbirds and 1 Lapland Longspur 
wintering with Prairie Horned Larks, their 

A Kill- 
A King- 
fisher is spending the winter in Mill Creek 
Park. Dr. 
Evening Grosbeaks. A 
museum has heen opened in Mill Creek Park. 


first record for wintering Cowbirds. 
deer lingered until December 16. 
listed 5 


Brody several times 


nature exhibit or 
Skaggs further sent a report from Mrs. F. G. 


Andrews, of Erie, Pa., telling of Myrtle 


Warblers, Snow Buntings, Common and 
Hoary Redpolls seen at Presque Isle. Cook 
and Brody went there and saw both Redpolls. 
They heard that the Hoary Redpoll was 
going to be collected for the Carnegie 
Museum. Stewart reported 14 female Red- 
wings for December 23 and again February 2. 
He thinks Kingfishers, Juncos, and Gold 
finches have been present in greater numbers, 
while Crows, Cedar Waxwings, and Towhees 
have been fewer. He collected a Lapland 
Longspur from a flock of Horned Larks. 
Black 
mained in open water spots in the creeks. 


Baker 
wintering and seen on December 23 and a 


Several Red-legged Ducks have re- 


comments on a Swamp Sparrow 
Field Sparrow on January 20. On the latter 
date, Carolina Wrens were abundant, singing 
in the country.—- 
Rosert L. Barrp, Oberlin, Ohio. 


southern part of the 


winter has 


The 
been a comparatively mild one in southern 
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Minnesota, with very little snow on the 
ground up to the present time. The park 
lakes at Minneapolis did not freeze over 
until the second week of December. It has 
been much colder in the northern part of the 
state, with 3 to 4 feet of snow on the level. 

The scanty snow and the brevity of the 
cold spells have led to many individuals of 
the half-hardy birds, such as Juncos and 
Tree Sparrows, remaining in the southern 
part of the state. Robins have been reported 
occasionally and several Flickers as far north 
as Minneapolis. Several Red-tailed Hawks 
and 1 or 2 Sparrow Hawks have been seen, 
and 5 Turkey Buzzards as late as November 
26 at Reed’s Landing on the Mississippi 
River (de la Barre). An open stretch of water 
in the Mississippi River below Hastings has 
been occupied throughout the winter by 
hundreds of Golden-eye Ducks and American 
Mergansers. The bare ground induced an 
early return of the Horned Larks—they have 
been present in the vicinity of Minneapolis 
for some time. 

Of the winter visitants, the Snow Buntings 
and the Redpolls have been most numerous 

~indeed, reports from throughout the state 
indicate that it has been a ‘Snow Bunting 
year.’ Pine Grosbeaks have been reported 
from many places in the state as far south as 
Fairmont, near the Iowa line (Dr. Leudtke). 
Only a few Evening Grosbeaks and still 
fewer Bohemian Waxwings have been seen 
in southern Minnesota. Mr. Fryklund, of 
Roseau, in the northwestern corner of the 
state, reported, the middle of January, that 
the usual large number of northern Hawks 
and Owls had not appeared at that time 
only 2 or 3 each of the Snowy, Richardson’s, 
and Arctic Horned Owls. Goshawks have 
been present but not in any numbers. 

An interesting occurrence was the presence 
of 3 or 4 White-tailed Ptarmigan in Roseau 
County, just south of the Canadian Boun- 
dary. One of them was sent to the Museum 
by Mr. Fryklund and is the second specimen 
for the state —Tuos. S. Roperts, Director, 
Museum of Natural History, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cuicaco Recion.—Generally mild, with 
two short-lived sub-zero waves. and a few 


flurries of snow has been the weather condi- 
tion in the region in the past two months. 
This weather, however, has neither brought 
many visitors from the north nor kept many 
residents James 
Mooney and James Fortin, who have covered 


summer here. Messrs. 
northeastern Illinois on weekly trips, report 
only the common winter-birds with but few 
exceptions. They report Sparrow and Marsh 
Hawks and, recently, some movement among 
the small flocks of wintering Meadowlarks. 
Starlings, they say, are to be seen in flocks 
numbering up to 500, and Crow-hunters in 
the state have started work now on the 
Starlings. 

Mooney and Fortin saw a small flock of 
Evening Grosbeaks near Half Day, Lake 
County, Ills., on January 8, and larger flocks 
have been seen (L. Wheeler) at Lake Forest 
during the same month. Some were seen 
twice at Belvidere in late December and early 
January (Mrs. MacMaster). W. A. Weber 
found 1 female White-winged Crossbill on 
January 12 in a tamarack swamp near Volo, 
where Flickers are again wintering this year. 
A few Red-headed Woodpeckers have been 
seen at various localities throughout the area. 

Mr. Clifford Pangburn has found at the 
Public Service Company’s pond, in Wauke- 
gan, a small flock of Lesser Scaup, 2 Ruddy 
Ducks, 1 Bufflehead, a Ring-necked Duck, 
and 2 Coots, besides the common wintering 
species. He also reports a Robin from Half 
Day, Ills., early in February. 

From Belvidere, Ills., Mrs. W. D. Mac- 
Master sends the report of a Brown Creeper 
seen almost every day at her suet-tree. Also 
a Northern Shrike seen on December 21 and 
a Rough-legged Hawk on Feb. 1.—Co.tn 
CAMPBELL SANBORN, Chicago, IIls. 


St. Louis Recion.—The weather has been 
more than mild, varied only by a few short 
drops to near-zero temperatures, occasional 
but not severe snows, and not much rain. 
This moderate weather seems to have caused 
some of our birds to vary their usual seasonal 
program a little; notably, a lone Double- 
crested Cormorant has been staying around 
Dresser Island in the Mississippi River below 
Alton all through January and up to the time 
of a short cold snap in February, when it 
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disappeared. Red-headed Woodpeckers have 
been reported there and at places all over 
the region as staying all winter, one notable 
instance being that of a very large flock of 
them, which, in company with Red-bellied 
Woodpeckers, have been watched near a 
half mile of woods on the edge of the Missis- 
sippi River, while, as early as February 11, 
in passing, a chorus of bird-songs was heard, 
the song of the Towhee distinguished above 
the rest of the medley. Pintails arrived at 
Horseshoe Lake in numbers in February. 
These observations were made in whole or in 
part by Miss Ernst, Tom Kirksey, N. R. 
Barger, Foster, and Zahn. At Rolla, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hubbard report the arrival of a Grackle 
on the day before Christmas and staying 
until January 19. Bluebirds have been seen 
in abundance all winter at widely separated 
places, as well as Robins, but none of the 
latter in large numbers. The appearance of 
a few stray Robins in the outer boundaries 
of St. Louis and in Park late in 
January brought out the usual excited tele- 
phone calls to the newspapers of the ‘first 
Robin.’ Unusually large numbers of Hawks 
seen this winter has brought special comment 
from Prof. Bennitt at Columbia, the Hub- 
bards at Rolla, and Miss Ernst at St. Louis. 
Prof. Bennitt says it has not been unusual to 
find 15 to 20 in half a day near Columbia, 
most of them being the Eastern and Western 
Red-tails, Harlan’s Hawk, a sprinkling of 
Goshawks, Sharp-shinned, Cooper’s, Broad- 
winged, Rough-leg, and the usual large 
number of Sparrow Hawks; also, the first 
winter report for that area of Krider’s Hawks, 
6 of them being sighted by three different 
observers at different times. The Hubbards 
and Miss Ernst comment on the unusually 
large number of Sparrow Hawks, while Miss 
Ernst and party also found Red-tailed, a few 
Sharp-shinned, Marsh Hawks, and a Gos- 
hawk all through January and to date in 
February along the water-front between St. 
Louis and Alton, with Bald Eagles, adult and 
young also. Starlings aplenty were seen near 
Perugue, where they had the novel experience 
of seeing large numbers of Western and 
Eastern Meadowlarks flocking together in 
full song. Both Prairie and Northern Horned 
Larks were seen, while European Tree 
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Sparrows and American Tree Sparrows were 
flocking together at Dresser Island some 
distance away from any farm. From N. R. 
Barger and Tom Kirksey’s report might be 
noted a Golden Eagle soaring over the ice- 
floes in the river and perching on the ice in 
full view of the observers on December 30. 
A new section for the finding of European 
Tree Sparrows, our local bird, was at Westal- 
ton, Mo. Both Migrant and Northern 
Shrikes were seen on January 27, and a 
Brown Thrasher made its early appearance 
in Forest Park on the same date. From all 
quarters comes mention of that once rare, but 
now a bit too common bird, the Starling. 
R. W. Barrell, who has been watching some 
Starlings in one particular section of Tower 
Grove Park, St. Louis, through the summer, 
finds they are remaining consistently close to 
location through the winter, convincing him 
they are permanent residents there. Oddly 
enough, while Blue Jays have been plentiful 
and Red-headed Woodpeckers not at all 
unusual in the vicinity of Webster Groves, 
Prof. Bennitt comments on the fact that 
both have been noticeably absent at Colum- 
bia; mild probably 
accounts for large flocks of Cowbirds along 
Highway 40 west of Columbia on December 
28. Killdeer remained until December 16, 
Mallards, Canada Geese, American Mergan- 
sers, Black Ducks and Kingfishers wintered 
at Rocheport, while Wilson’s Snipe have 
remained until December 23. 

William Jenner reports 2 Pine Siskins, 
somewhat rare in Missouri, on January 29 
and a flock of 20 Mourning Doves on same 
date, and much more than the usual number 
of White-breasted Nuthatches, Herring 
Gulls, Meadowlarks and Red-headed Wood- 
peckers at Lake of the Ozarks but saw no 
Ducks and learned they had been scarce 
there this winter. At Gravois Mill, the com 
bination of a fast-flowing spring that keeps 
water from freezing and the near-by location 
of a fish-hatchery kept Killdeer, Kingfishers, 
and Wilson’s Snipe through the winter. Mr. 
and Mrs. Satterthwait, Webster Groves, 
report seeing and hearing Robins throughout 
January; Flickers, sometimes as many as 3 
at once, seen and heard since January 16; 
the Cardinal, Robin, and Flicker in full song 
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on February 4 and the Bluebird on February 
14. A Junco banded by them in January, 
1930, after coming back to the trap 28 times 
between then and March 25 of the same 
year, waited nearly four years before re- 
appearing in the trap on February 11. H. 
E. Bradley heard a Killdeer in song and later 
found the pair at Rankin on February 14, 
seemingly a few days ahead of schedule at 
that place. Juncos are numerous and often 
seen in surprisingly large flocks. The North- 
ern Pileated Woodpecker, often found at 
Rankin, has also been reported at Dresser 
Island and at Creve Coeur Lake. This bird 
has not been previously reported at the last- 
mentioned locality—Stertinc P. Jones, 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


DENVER Recion.—Each winter a few 
Robins remain in central Colorado, regard 
less of the character of the weather; this 
species has been uncommonly numerous in 
and about Denver during the past two 
months. Flocks of 1o to 50 have occurred 
daily at my house-area and are still lingering 
in the neighborhood. During the past few 
days its cheerful song has been heard at 
sunset, as the last rays of the sun warmed 
the tree-tops. This winter now passing has 
been, in Denver’s area, really arid. As a 
matter of fact, similar conditions seem to 
have prevailed far north and south of the 
Rockies along their eastern watershed. No 
moisture has fallen in the state’s lower 
altitudes, except that there was a modest 
rain on February 7 and some snow on 
February 10. This long, unbroken dry spell 
has made for an apparent scarcity of birds 
apparent because the species find food all 
over, and are not concentrated in the bare 
patches of a snow-covered country. If one 
had the time, a wide and thorough search 
about central Colorado would inevitably 
disclose most of our usual wintering birds, 
and perhaps a few uncommon or rare winter 
visitors. On Christmas Day the present 
reporter saw a lone Fox Sparrow just west 
of the city. This Sparrow is uncommon in 
the state at all times; to see it in December 
is most noteworthy. 

The continued presence of open water on 
the plains has attracted and held many of 


our water-birds; all of our common Ducks 
have been detected every time a trip out 
into the open has been made. Mallards, 
Redheads, Canvasbacks, Lesser Bluebills, 
Common Mergansers, and Northern Divers 
are good examples. A goodly number of 
Ring-billed Gulls have been noted during the 
past eight weeks on many of the lakes and 
reservoirs near the city. One Duck not 
commonly detected in Colorado, the Ameri- 
can Golden-eye, came under the writer’s 
observation twice during this passing season 
—on December 25 and January 21. 

Tree Sparrows, Song Sparrows, Titlarks, 
a few White-crowned and Gambel’s Spar- 
rows, Meadowlarks, Red-winged Blackbirds 
—all have appeared around Denver at some 
time during the past two months. One 
welcome seed-eater, the Evening Grosbeak, 
has come to the writer’s notice twice since 
December 15; this species is exceptionally 
irregular in its visits to central Colorado, 
hence this season’s visits may not mean 
much, yet it was a pleasure to study it anew. 

Bird-life at the home of Mrs. Enid Ortman, 
at the south edge of Denver, has exhibited 
about the same species as seen elsewhere 
but, seemingly, more individuals. This is due, 
undoubtedly, to persistent observations and 
a favorable yard which attracts and bunches 
the birds. In addition to various other kinds, 
Mrs. Ortman saw a White-winged Junco this 
winter. A goodly number of juvenile White- 
crowned Sparrows wintered in Mrs. Ort- 
man’s garden, as well as Goldfinches. Her 
generous food-supply on the trays attracted 
many Robins. A Northern Butcherbird took 
heavy toll of the Ortman House Finches and 
Juncos until it was shown the error of its 
ways by summary methods. In many ways 
the Denver Region has had a satisfactory 
winter bird-population. Perhaps it will add 
a little interest to learn something as to 
bird-life north of central Colorado in the 
central area of Wyoming. A. D. Aiken, who 
is stationed at Midwest, Wyo., a point a 
little east of the central part of Wyoming 
and not far from the Continental Divide, 
gives me word about the area surrounding 
his home that shows its bird-life to have 
been much like that in Colorado but with 
fewer individuals. It has sheltered the ordi- 
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nary Magpie and Horned Lark, and an 
unusual local wintering bird, the Flicker. A 
pair of Golden Eagles were detected not far 
south of Midwest, starting this year’s nidifi- 
cation, as shown by fresh branches of yellow 
pine on the old nest. Gray-crowned Rosy 
Finches have been wintering about Midwest 
in modest numbers. 

In the northeast corner of the state, at 
Fort Morgan, Edward Hellstern has seen but 
a few species this season, and if I read rightly, 
not a large number of bird individuals. But 
he has noted such species as have been seen 
elsewhere—Juncos, Song Sparrows, Red- 
wing Blackbirds, and Wilson’s Snipe. How- 
ever, he has noted also some interesting 
predacious birds—the Bald Eagle, Prairie 
Falcon, and Marsh Hawk. Robins have 
been common about Fort Morgan the past 
two months, as elsewhere. An occasional 
Batchelder’s Woodpecker and Brown Creeper 
helped to enlarge his list, which he feels is a 
disappointing one. 

Coming a little southwestward from Fort 
Morgan, it is found, through Mrs. John 
Weldon’s report relating to her home area at 
the mouth of the Big Thompson Canyon 
(west of Loveland), that this neighborhood 
has had a most satisfactory bird-population 
during the past eight week:, but that there 
was more variety in the species during the 
previous two months. The area has swarmed 
with Song, Gambel’s, Tree, and White- 
crowned Sparrows and Juncos. The mild 
weather seemed to have made the Water 
Ouzel late in leaving high altitudes. In 
fact, there have been evidences that the 
species is beginning nidification in the Big 
Thompson Canyon as this report is being 
typed. The Virginia Rail, seemingly, winters 
at the Weldon area so long as there is open 
water. It may even be able to get a living in 
the reeds when all else is frozen solid. One 
very interesting. fact reported by Mrs. 
Weldon is the lingering, this fall and winter, 
about her home neighborhood of a King- 
fisher, another example of food holding a 
species to an area when it ordinarily would 
long have left it for better feeding-grounds. 
No one about Denver seems to have noted 
Mourning Doves, yet in December a goodly 
sized flock of these birds occurred at the 
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mouth of the Canyon of the Big Thompson. 
It is a pleasure each season to be able to say 
that the Canyon Wren still winters and 
summers at the Weldon Ranch. This Wren’s 
song must be a recurring joy to the Weldons. 

As this report is being closed, a Pigeon 
Hawk has taken up its abode in the park 
adjoining my home and has been taking 
heavy toll of the House Finches; it has been 
smpossible to mete out to it condign punish- 
ment since neighbors who prefer cats to birds 
do not approve of it.—W. H. Bercro.p, 
Denver, Colo. 

PORTLAND (OREGON) REGION.—The winter 
of 1933-34 will go down in history as one of 
the mildest in half a century. No snow and 
little frost has been experienced west of the 
Cascade Mountains, and eastern Oregon has 
had little freezing weather and almost no 
snow. The precipitation has been above 
the Wild 
grasses have grown in profusion at all the 


normal over state. flowers and 
lower altitudes throughout Oregon. 

Mid-December found me along the north- 
ern coast of Oregon. The usual number of 
northern Ducks were late in arriving, and 
only a few each of Baldpate, Pintail, Ruddy, 
and Canvasback Ducks were noted. Black 
Brant were far less numerous than is usual 
at this time of year: 

It was very gratifying to learn that oil- 
killed birds were almost totally lacking on 
the beaches in December, where so many 
Three or four dead 
and only 
Fulmar with oil-soaked plumage were noted. 

Western Robins, Western Bluebirds, and 
Brewer’s Blackbirds have remained with us 
all winter at Portland. Sparrow Hawks, 
Pipits, and Western Meadowlarks are also 
commonly seen. 

Late in December, great flocks of Pintail 
Ducks, Mallards, 
Canada Geese came in from the north and 
stayed on the ponds and mud-flats of Sauvies 
Island, near Portland. 


perished a year ago. 


California Murres one Pacific 


and lesser numbers of 


Tillamook and Netarts bays, on the coast, 
were visited on January 5. Black Brant, 
Baldpate, and Canvasback Ducks had 


increased in numbers over those of December 
and were seen in goodly numbers but lacked 
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the abundance of a year ago. Only a few 
northern sea-birds were noted. Cassin’s 
Auklets were fairly common and a few 
Ancient Murrelets were present offshore. 
Sanderlings flocks were 
noted on the ocean beach on January s. 
From January 16 to 28 an extended field- 


in medium-sized 


trip was made over eastern Oregon. In the 
Klamath Lakes region, where all the swamps 
and ponds remained unfrozen, great numbers 
of Lesser Snow Geese, Pintails, Baldpates, 
and Mallard Ducks and a smaller number of 
White-footed, Cackling, and Canada Geese, 
and Shoveller Ducks were seen on January 
18. Other birds seen during the day were 18 
Bald Eagles, 4 Marsh Hawks, 2 Western 
Redtails, 2 American Rough-legged Hawks, 
2 Pacific Horned Owls, and a few each of 
Treganza’s Blue Herons, Modoc Song Spar- 
rows, White-rumped 
Shrikes, Tule Wrens, and Brewer’s Black- 
birds. 

A very pathetic sight was a flock composed 
of 32 Lesser Snow and 2 White-footed Geese, 
all cripples, banded together, an aftermath 
of the recent hunting season in that district. 

On the high desert plateau country of 
eastern Oregon birds were conspicuous by 
their absence, only a few each of Ravens, 
Magpies, and Western Redtails being seen 
along many miles of highway. At Abert 
Lake, on January 21, about too Canada 
Geese were counted from the read. Crossing 
the Blue Mountains in Grant County, a lone 
Dipper, a few Red-shafted Flickers, Town- 
send’s Solitaires, Western Robins, and 1 
Batchelder’s Woodpecker completed the list 
on January 22. In the Snake River Valley 
the American Rough-legged Hawk, Western 
Redtail, and American Ravens were fairly 
plentiful. About a dozen of each a day were 
seen about the alfalfa- and grain-fields. The 
usual great concentration of winter birds was 
not found in the Wallowa Valley, due, no 
doubt, to the lack of snow and cold weather. 

As previously stated, we have had no cold 
or stormy weather, and the lack of northern 
migrants has been quite noticeable. The only 
large concentration of Hepburn’s Rosy 
Finches seen to date was near Huntington 
on-December 6. Northern Shrikes were first 
seen in Baker and Malheur counties on 


Gambel’s Sparrows, 


October 28 and have not been common any- 
where. The Snow Bunting, never common 
and of erratic occurrence, was first seen in 
Malheur County on November 17. On 
November 18, George Rogers reported seeing 
4 of them near Little Sheep Creek, in Wallowa 
County, and again on January 24. I saw a 
flock of about 25 near Huntington, Baker 


County.—STaNnLeEy G. Jewett, Portland, 
Ore. 
San Francisco ReGcion.—The winter 


months have passed without low tempera 
tures or heavy frosts. Rainfall was very light 
during January, so that the total is 5 inches 
below normal. No unusual species of birds 
have been reported, but the regular winter 
visitants have been fairly abundant. Varied 
Thrushes have been generally distributed and 
continuously present in favorable territory. 
Cedar Waxwings and Western Robins have 
been very numerous all winter. A few 
Swallows (probably Tree) were seen by Miss 
Wythe and Dr. Grinnell on January 25. 
Lewis’ Woodpeckers were included in the 
Christmas Census at Benicia and have been 
seen frequently in the Calaveras Valley. On 
February 6, Dr. Grinnell watched a flock of 
28 Band-tailed Pigeons as they flew over the 
University Campus in the early morning. 

A few items from the Christmas Census 
records printed in the Gull give some idea of 
the abundance of some of the common birds. 
Near Benicia, Messrs. Barkley and Stoner 
listed 14 Marsh Hawks, 2500 Coots, 1000 
Robins, 400 Pipits, 106 Waxwings, 300 
Meadowlarks, 11,000 Brewer’s Blackbirds, 
700 ©6Willow 200 Savannah 
Sparrows, and 16 Lark Sparrows. Sixty 
Whistling Swans and 2 White-tailed Kites 
must be classed as not common. In San 
Francisco the list of the Audubon Association 
included 49 Anna’s Hummingbirds, 65 Hermit 
Thrushes, 134 Audubon’s Warblers, 917 
Nuttall’s Sparrows, 185 Song Sparrows, 38 
Yellow-throats, and 67 Tule Wrens. 

At Lake Merritt a census of the Ducks 
was taken by Robert Taylor, Eddie Mc- 
Clintock, Vincent Mowbray, and Charles A. 
Bryant on January 14. Pintails were reduced 
to 133; Canvasbacks were present in largest 
numbers, Baldpates, Ruddies, and 
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Scaup were 300 to 400 each; Mallards, 
American Golden-eyes, and Buffleheads 20 
to 40 each, and Redhead and European 
Widgeon, 1 each. On the same date, 60 
Bonaparte’s Gulls were seen and the usual 
numbers of other Gulls, Grebes, and Night 
Herons. 

Observations made by Commander and 
Mrs. H. E. Parmenter give interesting 
information concerning wintering water- 
birds. Those recorded only on Tomales Bay 
were 150 White Pelicans, many thousand 
Black Brant, 1 Hudsonian Curlew, and 1 
Old-squaw (January 22). Those seen only 
on the marshes near Redwood City, or at 
the bay bridges near there, were American 
Egrets (largest number 29 on December 15), 
Semipalmated Plover (6 on February 2), 3 
Long-billed Dowitchers on February 2, and 
Avocets in numbers at intervals all winter 
(as reported by several observers). The 
species seen only at the Cliff House rocks 
were surf-birds, Ruddy and Black Turn- 
stones at intervals all winter, and 1 Wander- 
ing Tattler on January 10. Species seen only 
on fresh water were Canada Geese (200 on 
December 15, reduced to 125 on February 2 
on Crystal Springs Lake) and Ring-necked 
Ducks (up to ro in Golden Gate Park and 
100 on Searsville Lake on February 2). Red- 
breasted Mergansers were seen at intervals 
on three of the lakes and also on Tomales 
Bay and at San Mateo Bridge. Long-billed 
Curlew numbered 15 on Tomales Bay on 
January 22 and 7 at San Mateo Bridge on 
February 2. American Golden-eyes num- 
bered 2 at San Andreas Lake January 17 
and 17 on Tomales Bay on January 22. 
Marbled Godwits, Black-bellied Plover, and 
Western Willets have been seen at intervals 
throughout the period and numbered over 
roo each on February 2 at Dumbarton 
Bridge. 

At a fresh-water pond at Baumberg, on 
January 31, a flock of about 40 Long-billed 
Dowitchers and 6 Greater Yellow-legs were 
present. In the Bay Region, Sandpipers have 
been numerous, Red-backed predominating, 
but on the Monterey Peninsula Laidlaw 
Williams found but 1 Redback with 121 
Least. He writes me that Ancient Murrelets 
have been more common than last winter in 
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the coastline coves, and on January 24 
t Rhinoceros Auklet was seen. At Elkhorn 
Slough, on February 10, he saw 3 California 
Clapper Rails, 1 White-tailed Kite, and 11 
Greater Yellow-legs. A Slate-colored Junco 
patronized a feeding station in Pacific Grove 
the end of January. 

Songs of resident birds recorded frequently 
since January 15 are California Thrasher, 
Vigors’ Wren, Wren-tit, Nuttall’s Sparrow 
(spaced for nesting?), and Song Sparrow. 
On February 1o Dr. Grinnell found a pair 
of Hutton’s Vireos; the male was singing 
continuously in spite of a high wind. 

Conditions have changed and are still in 
the process of changing in that part of San 
Francisco Bay which is visible from the Key 
Route mole and ferry so that Mr. Swarth’s 
daily observations reflect this change. Ducks, 
Grebes, and Waders are seldom seen now but 


Loons are still seen daily in scattered flocks, 
flying north at 8 A.m. and south from 4 to 5 
p.m. Why they do this has not been deter- 
mined. Nine-tenths of the Gulls following 
the boats during the period have been 
Glaucous-winged Gulls, a few California and 
Western, and an occasional Herring. Short- 
billed Gulls were abundant always outside 
the ferry slips at the San Francisco end 
during December and January, and a few are 
still seen. His interesting comment about 
the Bonaparte’s Gulls is that these wintering 
Gulls are always out on the open bay while 
migrant flocks haunt the shallow water along 
the Oakland shore. On December 21 a flock 
of about 25 White Pelicans was seen flying 
toward Marin County, and a single bird was 
seen daily from January 29 to February 2 
near the Oakland shore.—AMELIA S. ALLEN, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


YOUNG EVERGLADE KITES 
Photographed by Wray H. Nicholson, Vero, Fla., March 12, 1933 


Firty YEARS’ PROGRESS OF AMERICAN 
ORNITHOLOGY, 1883-1933. Published by 
the American Ornithologists’ Union on the 
occasion of its Semi-Centennial Anniver- 
sary, New York, N. Y., November 13-16, 
1933. Lancaster, Pa., 1933. 8vo. 249 
pages; 1 plate. Price $1; postage 10 cents. 
Here are fourteen essays by selected 

authorities, each reviewing the past fifty 

years in his particular field. For example: 

Rowan on Bird Migration, Lincoln on Bird 

Banding, McAtee on Economic Ornithology, 

Gross on Bird Photography, Nice on Terri- 

torialism, Sutton on Bird-Art, Wetmore on 

Fossil Birds, Friedmann on Life Histories; 

in short, an authoritative sketch of what has 

been accomplished in the study of birds in 
this country during the past half century. 

We know of no other publication, or publica- 

tions, in which this information may be 

obtained. It is not alone a comment on the 
past but it is a guide to the future. From 
either viewpoint it is indispensable to the 
progressive student of birds, who will do well 
to secure a copy of the limited edition in 
which this publication appears.—F. M. C. 


THE Birps or Dutcuess County, NEw 
YorK,, FROM ReEcORDS COMPILED BY 
MauNSELL S. Crosspy. By LupLow 
Griscom. Trans. of the Linnzan Society 
of New York. Vol. III. December, 1933. 
Press of Urner-Barry Co., New York. 
Royal. 8vo. 184 pages; 3 plates. Price $2. 
Secretary, Linnean Society, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York 
City. 

It was an admirable plan to publish this 
memorial to Maunsell Crosby. By experience 
and training, Ludlow Griscom was the man 
to edit it; by association the Linnean Society 
was the organization to issue it; and to those 
who knew Crosby there is a preéminent fit- 
ness in the selection of the Society’s ‘Trans- 
actions’ as the medium through which his 
life-work takes permanent form 

This form, it is a satisfaction to see, is not 
merely a matter of results. It is also a matter 
of methods. We are told fully not only 
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where and when Crosby worked and what 
he accomplished, but we are told also how 
he accomplished it. This publication, then, 
becomes a fitting tribute to the man, a 
demonstration of his methods, and a com- 
pilation of his principal contribution to our 
knowledge of birds. 

An introduction of 49 pages contains 
biographical and historical matter, descrip- 
tions of territory, climate and life-zones, 
migration, census, and notable field-days. 
Pages 68-174 hold the annotated, system- 
atic list of 254 species and subspecies, an 
indispensable tool to every worker on the 
birds of the Hudson River Valley. A Bibliog- 
raphy occupies pages 175-184. We are 
rather surprised not to see an index in a 
volume which has a popular reference value. 
—F. M. C. 


THE Duck DECLINE IN THE NORTHWEST. A 
Report on the Prairie Duck-Breeding 
Region. 42 pages; illus. 


SMALL REFUGES FOR WATERFOWL. 64 pages; 
illus. Issued by More Game Birds in 
America, A Foundation, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


These two pamphlets may be had free 
from their publisher. They should be in the 
hands of everyone interested in the subject 
of which they treat, and we here attempt 
only to call attention to their scope and im- 
portance. 

The first presents the results of observa- 
tions made during the breeding season of 
1933 On an automobile journey of approxi- 
mately 3400 miles from Bismarck, N. D., to 
the Edmonton region of Alberta, returning 
over a different route. The picture presented 
of the conditions encountered is most dis- 
couraging. “Water conditions,” this report 
reads, “were very bad. A number of large 
lakes have dried up completely or have been 
reduced to fractions of their former size; 
others have suffered severely from receding 
water-levels. Of former small water areas 
more than 80 per cent have been claimed by 
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agriculture and of the remainder about one- 
half were dry.” 

In this one statement alone we have an 
explanation for a large part of the decrease 
in our Duck population. Others of a similar 
significance emphasize the unquestionable 
importance of attacking the question of 
Duck preservation on the breeding-grounds. 
“An increase in the supply by aiding the 
birds to multiply should have first con- 
sideration.” 

No birds are more responsive than Ducks. 
From the wildest, they may become the 
tamest of creatures. To have a wild Duck 
alight on your head is indeed a memorable 
experience. The wild-fowl sanctuaries on 
Lake Merritt, at Oakland, Calif., and Jack 
Miner’s home, Kingsville, Ont., are world- 
wide known illustrations of wild-fowls’ 
acceptance of our hospitality. If this hospi- 
tality were extended on a wider scale, we 
would do much, not only for the wild-fowl 
The second of these two 
this 


but for ourselves. 
pamphlets tells 
—F. M. C, 


how may be done. 


IN THE SEASON OF THE YEAR. A record of 
country life throughout the months by 
James J. Casu. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs by Thomas Baddeley. Herbert 
Jenkins, Ltd., 3 York St., St. James’s, 
London S.W.1. t2mo. 316 pages; 16 half- 
tone plates. Price, 7s. 6d. 

It is interesting for American readers to 
compare this intimate, detailed study of the 
birth, growth, and death of an English year 
with their knowledge of similar phenomena 
in this country. For many years Mr. Cash 
has been a close, sympathetic observer of 
plant-life and bird-life, and he makes such 
liberal use of his wide familiarity with the 
works of English writers on nature, both in 
prose and verse, that his book might well 
serve as an anthology in this field. Mr. 
Baddeley’s photographs are both illustrative 
and attractive—F. M. C. 


Nature Cuats. A YEAR Out-or-Doors. 
By JoHN Harvey Fursay, Pu.D. Illus- 
trations by WILLIAM D. VENNARD. Science 
Press Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa., 1933 
12mo. xvi + 255 pages. 


” 


“In this volume,” the author writes, “I 


have presented a chronicle of Nature’s year 
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in fifty-two short essays, season by season.” 
Eight of these treat of certain general aspects 
of bird-life—migration and nesting-habits— 
in an acceptable way, but one on the House 
or English Sparrow has confused this bird 
with native species. It is not, for example, 
the English Sparrow but the Tree Sparrow 
that is credited, by Prof. Beal, with destroy- 
ing 875 tons of weed-seed during a single 
winter in the state of Iowa. 

An appendix contains useful information 
on the preservation of specimens.—F. M. C. 


BIRDS OF THE SoOuTH. PERMANENT AND 
WINTER Birrps ComMMONLY FOUND IN 
GARDENS, FreLps, AND Woops. By 
CHARLOTTE Hitton Green. Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press. 8vo. 
xvi + 277 pages; 32 colored plates from 
National Association of Audubon Societies; 
32 line drawings by Paut W. PoRTERFIELD. 
Price, $1.50. 


There has long been a need for a volume 
of this kind. Its author knows her birds both 
in books and in nature. She has been well 
advised and she writes attractively. In 
short, she has made a most acceptable 
addition to the literature of ornithology, one 
which because of its restricted field, popular 
form of presentation, and low price should 
do much to advance bird-study in the South. 

F. M. C. 


Brrps OF THE ATLANTA, GEORGIA, AREA. 
DISTRIBUTION, MIGRATION, AND NESTING. 
By Earte R. Greene. Georgia Society of 
Naturalists’ Bull. No. 2. Atlanta, Ga., 
November, 1933. 46 pages; 3 plates; 2 
maps. Price, $1. (Address P. W. Fattig, 
Emory University, Ga.) 


This list of 208 species and subspecies is 
based chiefly on the observations of its 
author who terms it a preliminary paper. He 
summarizes these birds as Permanent 
Residents, 48; Summer Residents, 43; 
Winter Residents, 45; Transients, 64; Acci- 
dental, 8. This interesting area about which 
so little has been published, includes the 
meeting-ground of both eastern and western 
and northern and southern forms for 4 
further study of which Mr. Greene’s paper 
lays an admirable foundation.—F. M. C. 


Witp Pasture Pine. By W. W. CurIsTMAN. 
The Argus Press, Albany, N. Y. 12mo. 
73 pages. 

Fourteen of these verses, forming one of 
four groups, are dedicated to birds. Their 
author writes: 

Hark! in the twilit hemlocks, hark! it is 
The hermit bird that pours his soul to prove 

What springs and wells of melody are his, 
What depths and heights the measure of 

his love: 

Teach me that prelude, bird, that dying fall, 

The chords and cadence of your madrigal. 
And in this stanza we have a measure of his 

response to the Hermit’s song.—F. M. C. 


A REvIsED List oF THE Birps OF Iowa. By 
Puitre A. Du Mont. University of Iowa. 
Studies in Natural History, Vol. XV, 
No. 5, February, 1934. 8vo. 171 pages; 
I map. 

As a’result of a thorough examination of 
all the available sources of information and 
re-identification of many specimens, Mr. Du 
Mont presents an authoritative, well- 
annotated list of 364 Iowan birds. This is 
an addition of 35 species and subspecies to 
Anderson’s list of 1907, now out of print. 

An introduction records the work of previ- 
ous authors and reviews the changes in the 
avifauna which have occurred during the 
historic period.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


THE Auk.—The January number is 
embellished by four very attractive plates 
illustrating as many kinds of birds. The first 
of these is in color, a painting by Allan 
Brooks of a new genus and species of Tanager, 
Tephrophilus wetmorei, from Ecuador, here 
described by Moore. It is a yellow bird with 
dark facial mask, wings, and tail, and blue 
wing-coverts. Photographs of the nest and 
eggs of the Slaty Antshrike, and of the male 
bird on the nest, accompany a study of the 
life-history of this common small species of 
the tropical undergrowth made at Barro 
Colorado Island, Panama Canal Zone, by A. 
F. Skutch. Nesting of the Semipalmated 
Plover has been studied at St. Mary’s Islands 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence by E. D. W. 
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Spingarn, and there are photographs of it 
playing ‘wounded bird’ to lure the intruder 
away, and at the nest, which in this case was 
“a depression in a small island of moss grow- 
ing in the center of, and on top of, a smooth 
slab of rock. It was lined with dried grasses, 
dried leaves and very small twigs’”—more of 
a nest than this Plover frequently, if not 
usually, makes. A very pleasing full-page 
half-tone is of a female Mourning Warbler 
photographed on a Wisconsin nest by O. J. 
Gromme. 

There is in this number of The Auk a 
memorial sketch by Phillips of John Eliot 
Thayer, of Lancaster, Mass., 1862-1933, 
much beloved patron of ornithology. His 
very fine collection of birds was given to the 
Museum of Comparative Zoélogy at Harvard 
in 1931. 

‘The Hawk Migration along the Kittatinny 
Ridge in Pennsylvania’ in September and 
October, is described by Poole, with a table 
of actual numbers observed or killed, ar- 
ranged by dates and species, observations 
gathered from various sources and made 
during the years 1927 to 1933. The most 
plentiful and regular species is the Sharp 
shinned Hawk, in greatest numbers from 
early to mid-October, the Cooper’s Hawk 
present in less numbers, this being rather 
comparable to the Hawk migration along the 
coast with which we are familiar. There were 
Broad-winged Hawks up to, and Red-tailed 
Hawks after the first of October, a few 
Goshawks after the middle of the month 
Marsh Hawk, Osprey, and the Falcons seem 
to have been relatively scarcer than they are 
along the coast. Red-shouldered Hawk and 
Bald Eagle are mentioned, a few individuals 
only, and a Golden Eagle record for Novem- 
ber 10, 1931, given. The wanton destruction 
of all Hawks migrating along the ridge by 
gunners is appalling. 

‘Bird Notes from, Whitefish Point, Michi- 
gan’ by W. B. Tyrrell, speaks of the con- 
centration here of north-bound migrants 
about to cross Lake Superior; C. L. Hayward 
describes ‘Important Heron Rookeries in 
Southeastern Idaho.’ G. B. Saunders 
describes and discusses a new race of Mead- 
owlark from southwestern Mexico; and 
Palmer writes of the semi-centennial, 1933 
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meeting of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union in New York, and presents his annual 
report as Secretary of the Union, which is 
followed by the report of its Committee on 
Bird Protection. 

Among numerous articles, mostly of faunal 
interest, in General Notes, we may mention 
data on the remarkable influx of Leach’s 
Petrels in the tropical storm of August, 1933 
(several observers); speed of flight of a Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird timed from a moving 
auto as 55-60 m. p. h. (H. A. Allard); insects 
in the winter food of Tree Sparrows (Knap- 
pen).—J. T. N. 


Brrp-BANDING.—In the October, 1933, 
issue, F. C. Lincoln discusses the returns of 
Ducks banded in the states of Pennsylvania, 
Saskatchewan, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, 
and Wisconsin. O. L. Austin, Jr., describes 
the success or failure of the various Tern 
colonies on Cape Cod, Mass., during the 1933 
breeding season. K. J. Eaton reports in a 
first instalment on the migration of Herring 
Gulls from individual colonies, based on the 
recoveries of banded birds. It seems that 
first-year birds show the most extensive 
migratory movements leading them from the 
New England coast down to the Gulf of 
Mexico. In the January, 1934, issue the same 
author continues his report on further colo- 
nies, including such from the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence Stream and the Great Lake 
Region. J. T. Nichols comes to some inter- 
esting conclusions concerning the ‘Distribu- 
tion and Seasonal Movements of the House 
Sparrow’ on the analysis of 450 bandings of 
this species. Seth H. Low studies the sur- 
vival ratio of Tree Swallows; after two years 
21.7 per cent of the adults and 10.4 per cent 
of the nestlings were recaptured near the 
original banding station. As non-territorial 
birds, Swallows do not ordinarily return to 
their original nesting-box; however, they like 
to return to the same region. Owing to 
unusually bad weather, about 50 per cent of 
the young died during one week of the 1933 
breeding season. Maurice Brown gives a 
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highly interesting account of ‘Shore-bird 
banding on Cape Cod,’ a new group for the 
bird-bander. Altogether 2408 shore-birds 
were caught in an especially constructed 
trap, among them 76 Western Sandpipers, 
a species particularly common along the 
Atlantic Coast during the 1933 fall season. 
Short notes contain a wealth of interesting 
data. This issue brings out very clearly that 
banding has become one of the most impor- 
tant methods of the student of the life-history 
of birds.—E. M. 


THE WILsoN BULLETIN for December 
1933, Opens with a paper on ‘Ways of the 
Black Skimmer,’ by Ivan R. Tomkins, which 
presents the results of some careful observa- 
tions on the habits of this interesting species. 
‘A Ten-year-old Cardinal,’ by Albert F 
Ganier, records the recapture of a male 
Cardinal banded ten years earlier and pre- 
sumably a permanent resident of the author’s 
garden during this period. ‘Experiments on 
the Digestion of Food by Birds,’ by James 
Stevenson, contains much detailed informa- 
tion on such topics as the quantity of food 
consumed by individual birds, the capacity of 
the stomach, the rate of digestion, the per- 
centage of ingested food that is digested, the 
proportion of the length of the small in- 
testine to the length and weight of the body, 
and other similar facts obtained for a number 
of species. ‘The Breeding Birds of Ashtabula 
County, Ohio,’ by Lawrence E. Hicks, is an 
annotated list of 154 species preceded by a 
discussion of the physiography and ecology 
of the region in question. ‘General Notes,’ 
by various observers, contains numerous 
items of general and local interest. Recent 
publications are reviewed under the head of 
‘Ornithological Literature,’ and the number 
closes with an index to the current volume.— 
-FT.¢. 

Bird-Lore Wanted 


Mr. Mark A. Hannas, 659 Liberty St., 
Burlington, Wisc., wishes to buy a copy of 
the January-February, 1903, issue of Brrp 
LORE. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 


THERE ARE members of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union who questioned the 
desirability of preparing a review of the prog- 
ress that has been made in the study of our 
birds during the past fifty years for presenta- 
tion as a memorial volume at the semi- 
centennial meeting of the Union held in New 
York City last November. The question of 
expense was the chief objection. Should the 
Union draw on its diminishing resources 
when already it had been obliged to decrease 
The Auk in size and to refuse many valuable 
papers that had been and were being offered 
for publication? Whatever may have been 
his answer before, I am sure that no one can 
read and consider the significance of this 
memorial volume without answering in the 
affirmative. Prepared as a report on the past, 
it becomes primarily a guide to the future. 
In its pages one finds the question “What is 
Ornithology?” answered more fully, more 
authoritatively than in any other publication 
I can name. 

The A. O. U. started its career with almost 
empty hands so far as advice from the past 
was concerned. Equipped with a gun and a 
set of skinning tools, drills, and blow-pipes, 
the young student was told to go out and 
collect, and he won fame by the beauty 
of his bird-skins and the smallness of the hole 
through which he could blow an egg. 

There never was a better bird-book in its 
field than Coues’s ‘Key.’ The second edition 
dates from the foundation of the A. O. U. 
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Its introductory chapters to beginners are 
inspiring but not one word in them do you 
find concerning Bird-Banding, Territorial- 
ism, Bird Photography, or Bird Behavior. 
No, the bird student of the eighties was a 
collector and it was proper that he should be. 
He was taking account of stock, giving 
‘handles to facts,’ and one does not realize 
how much he accomplished until we read 
this volume and realize on what it is based. 
Compare, for example, the independently 
written statements of Friedmann and Nice. 
The former tells us “the large essential 
features of the distribution of most of the 
birds of North America have been mapped, 
the migration, song, courtship, nest and eggs 
of most have been described at least in a 
brief, superficial way. That such elementary 
pioneering work is not yet entirely finished 
is shown by the fact that the nest and eggs 
of a very few birds, notably the Bristle- 
thighed Curlew, and the winter home of the 
common Chimney Swift are still to be dis- 
covered.” So much for a look backward 
from the standard of fifty years ago. 

Now look forward with Mrs, Nice. She 
writes, quoting McCabe, that “among 
American birds the territorial instinct has 
been fully worked out in only the Eastern 
Song Sparrow, certain American Shrikes, and 
the Prairie Horned Lark.’’ Here we are, then, 
closing the door on one practically completed 
form of study as we open it on another just 
begun. And what an admirable way to begin 
it! To the mature student seeking, in default 
of collecting, some definite outlet for his 
desire to study birds, there is Lincoln’s 
chapter on Bird-Banding or Gross’s on Bird 
Photography. Either may be an end in 
itself or be merely a method in the study of 
Territorialism admirably described by Nice, 
or Behavior as described by Friedmann. 

For the beginner born with the compelling 
urge to study birds but with no path clear 
to him, Arthur Allen’s chapter on ‘Orni- 
thological Education in America’ is pure gold. 
Here he is told not only what the study of 
birds means but how he may prepare him- 
self for a career as a bird student, teacher, 
or conserver. How many times we older 
bird students have been asked the questions 
this article so satisfactorily answers! 
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THE RED-WING 
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FEMALE RED-WINGS ARE STREAKED 
BLACK AND GRAY, AND LACK THE 
SCARLET EPAULETS 


group. Black birds you will see, of 


but they will not be our relatives. 


There are a great many black birds 
in the world, but every bird that wears 
black is not necessarily a Blackbird. 
That is to say, a bird that wears black 
feathers does not necessarily belong to 
my family. There are all the Crows and 
Ravens, for example, with the Rooks 
and Jackdaws of Europe, making up a 
family of their own. There are the 
Starlings and Glossy Starlings, and the 
Minas of Africa and Asia, the Drongos of 
India, and the Bower Birds of Australia 
which might pass for Blackbirds, but 
which are not at all related to us. Even 
the common Blackbird of Europe is not 
a Blackbird but a Thrush. 

No, we Blackbirds of North America, 
together with the Orioles, Meadowlarks, 
and Bobolinks, make up a_ family 
(Icterida) that is found only in the New 
World. Wherever you travel in North 
or South America, you are likely to find 
at least one of our kind among the 
dominant birds, but wherever else you 
go, from England to the Cape of Good 
Hope, or from Siberia to New Zealand, 
you will not find one member of our 
one kind or another, all over the world, 
Not that we would not be glad to claim 


relationship to many of them, for, in general, birds of black plumage seem to 
be more intelligent than those of more varied colors; indeed, they have to be 
to get along, for they are so conspicuous, and, lacking protective coloration, 


they must use their wits to escape detection. 
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The differences between us and the Starlings, or between our Orioles and 
the Old-World Orioles, may seem slight to you, perhaps only a notch in the 
bill or an extra little feather in the wing, but these differences are constant 
and indicate that in spite of our apparent similarity we really are not closely 
related. 

So we Red-wings belong to the family of New-World Blackbirds, all of 
which are alike in having sharply pointed bills without any indication of a 
notch, but with a base that 
runs up on the forehead so as 
to give a rather sloping profile. 
And we all have pointed wings, 
with no indication of a rudi- 
mentary tenth primary feather. 
Some of us are black all over; 
some of us are brown; some have 
bright splashes of red or yellow; 
and some are almost entirely 
brilliant orange or chestnut or 
yellow. So, you see, color is not 
so important as structure to 
show relationships. 

Our Red-wing group is but a 
small part of a large family of 
over one hundred and fifty spe- 
cies, but during the summer, 
wherever you may travel, from 
Central America to the Great 
Slave Lake, you will find repre- 
sentatives of us nesting in the A NEST BEING TIPPED OVER BY THIS GROWTH 
reedy marshes. At other times Ff VEGETATION. TWO BOOS BANE ALREADY BEEN 
of the year, you may see us 
about grain-fields or assembling in huge flocks or passing overhead on migrations. 

In the northern part of our range we are larger, in the southern part smaller, 
and the shapes of our bills and the relative measurements vary from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific; so that as many as seven different varieties of typical 
Red-wings have been described, while west of the Rockies are two distinct 
species: a Bi-colored Red-wing with plain red shoulders, and a Tri-colored 
Red-wing which has its red shoulders bordered by white instead of buff like ours. 

But whatever differences you can notice between us males in the different 
parts of America, the distinctions are insignificant compared with the great 
color difference between all male and female Red-wings. You might be tempted 
to think us two distinct species of birds, so different do we appear. For while 
we males are shiny black, except for our scarlet and buff epaulets, our females 
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\ BEAUTIFUL NEST WOVEN INTO AN ARROW ARUM 


are streaked with black and gray and have scarcely a suggestion of reddish on 
their shoulders. 

Another reason for thinking that we might belong to different species is 
that, except during the nesting season when our females are relatively incon- 
spicuous, we stay in separate flocks; so that you might observe birds for years 
and really never see us together. During the winter, Red-wings from the 
North move southward to the Gulf States, joining the local birds that do not 
have to migrate. Here, in relatively small flocks, compared to the thousands 
of us that sometimes assemble at roosting-places during migration, we move 
about from one good feeding-place to another. Rice-fields are preferred if the 
Bobolinks have not already denuded them before we arrive. Fortunately, 
they go all the way to Argentine for the winter, and so cannot stay long on our 
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feeding-grounds, and are mostly gone before we arrive. This is because they 
start south in August, while we Red-wings loiter about in the northern states 
until October or even November, and a few of us have even tried to winter as 
far north as New York. Since we males are not at all interested in the females 
during the winter, and since the females go farther south than we do, we start 
north much earlier than they, and often arrive on our nesting-grounds two 
to three weeks ahead of them. Indeed, you will begin to see Red-wings in the 
northern states the last of February or early in March, but our nesting activities 
do not commence until the middle of April. 

One reason for this long interval is that the first birds you see in the spring 
are the ones that are going farthest north to nest, and the summer resident 
birds of more temperate localities do not come until later. Often quite an 
interval elapses between the first migrants and the arrival of the resident birds, 
when no Red-wings at all are seen. After the resident birds arrive, however, 
you will see some of us in the marsh every day and all day, and at evening we 
may be joined by many of the migrating flocks that fly by day and spend the 
night in the marshes. Indeed, if you have never visited a large marsh toward 
evening in late March or early April, it is a trip well worth making. 

Commencing about two hours before dark, flock after flock of Blackbirds 
will be seen streaming in from all directions. Some will come directly from the 
South, but nearly as many will come from the East and the West, and some 
even from the North (for we Blackbirds are day migrants), and they know 
full well that they will not have time to make the next marsh before dark. 

Not all the flocks will be Red-wings, though in most places we outnumber 
all the other species put together. There will be long files of Grackles, the long 
axis of the flock extending in the direction of flight; there will be compact 
bunches of Starlings—sometimes in an almost spherical cloud—traveling much 
faster than we Blackbirds, and swooping and swinging through various maneu- 
vers with military precision. There may also be many Cowbirds and Rusty 
Blackbirds in rather loose assemblages. Sometimes they join us Red-wings and 
spoil the shape of our flock, which typically has its long axis at right angles to 
the direction of flight. Indeed, you may sometimes see one of our flocks con- 
taining several thousand birds but so strung out across the sky as to be only 
fifty birds deep. 

As flock after flock of Blackbirds assembles about the marsh where we are 
to roost, the trees become blacker and blacker until every bare branch seems 
to be in full foliage with the darkest kind of leaves. And what a din! Our voices 
are really quite musical and certainly are among the most cheerful of spring 
sounds, but, when ten thousand of us sing together, accompanied by the 
squeaks and whistles of nearly as many Starlings and Cowbirds and Grackles, 
and with an undertone of frogs and peepers in the waters below, it is a chorus 
long to be remembered, even if it cannot be called musical. Then as the shadows 
lengthen our voices gradually become hushed, as the flocks take refuge in the 
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fHE FOOD IS PLACED FAR DOWN THEIR THROATS, SO THAT 
'f WILL NOT CRAWL OUT AGAIN 
cat-tails and sedges below. For a while you may hear a good deal of bickering 
and fluttering as each of twenty thousand birds makes himself comfortable 
for the night. Finally, as night falls, all is quiet except for the chorus of frogs 
and toads which starts up with renewed vigor as the avian competition subsides. 
All night long we Blackbirds will be quiet. In this we differ from our neighbors, 
the Marsh Wrens and Rails, who make the marsh reverberate during the mid- 
night hours after they arrive in the spring. But from us you will hear scarcely 
a sound until dawn has tinted the eastern sky. And even then you will miss 
the chorus that you heard the night before. In small groups, one after another, 
we leave the marsh for the day’s skirmishing, sometimes delaying for a little 
harmonizing in the trees about the marsh, but, ordinarily, with a commuter- 
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like interest in breakfast and the day’s work, we sleep as long as we dare and 
then are off with a rush. There is little food in the marsh itself at this season 
of the year, scarcely enough insects for the resident birds, and, since we mi- 
grants are still feeding on seeds, we make for the stubble-fields where ragweed 
and pigeon yrass seeds that have been protected by the snows of winter now 
offer us plenty of nourishment. 

By 8 o’clock few Red-wings of the ten thousand that spent the night in the 
marsh are left, except the few resident birds that are planning to spend the 
summer in this particular 
marsh. Already they have 
picked out the little areas or 
territories over which each 
hopes to hold dominion, 
and they can be seen swing- 
ing on the dead cat-tails 
and raising their flaming 
epaulets, spreading _ their 
wings and tails, puffing out 
all their feathers and call- 
ing O-gurgle-lee. Sometimes, 
not satisfied with these low- 
ly perches, they mount into 
the air and hover on sus- 
pended wings, or, with a 
great show of plumage, drop 
back to their favorite cat- 
tails. At this season of the 
year our main interest is 
keeping other Red-wings FIVE DAYS OLD AND STILL HOMELY 
out of our territories, and, 
of course, the bigger and stronger we appear the less likely we are to be in- 
terfered with. So we continue to puff out our plumage and show off to our 
neighbors, even though the only females that have yet showed up are those 
that are going farther north. Eventually, of course, the females that spend 
the summer in our marsh will arrive, and, by that time, it is necessary that 
our territories be respected by all our neighbors. In a really well-populated 
marsh each one of us males cannot hope to control an area of more than 
50 feet in diameter, but in smaller marshes, or those in which Red-wings 
are scarce, our territories may be larger. Indeed, I have known of some Red- 
wings that were able to enforce their claims to entire swales and keep all 
other males away, and succeed in having even two or three females all to 
themselves. Once in a while, even in the large marshes, some of the tardy 
year-old females cannot find unmated males and settle down with one of us 
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A SUN-BATH ON THE FEEDING-SHELF 
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that already has a family. When you find two occupied nests only 5 to 10 
feet apart you can be sure that this has happened. 

I don’t care so much for polygamy myself, because we males always help 
feed the young, although we never sit on the eggs, and, believe me, one nestful 
at a time is quite enough. Then, too, our mates usually have two broods, so 
you can imagine what a predicament we are in when occasionally we try. to 
run two or three double families each season. No, if one female accepts my 
territory I am satisfied. 

It is very exciting when the resident females finally arrive. Each one of us 
now has his territory and, when a female appears, we give chase to find out 
if she really is willing to accept us, or, as scientists say, if she is in the same 
rhythm with us. Sometimes sev- ewe 
eral of us will pursue one female ia “a 
round and round the marsh and 
high in the air, but it always 
ends by each of us dropping back 
into his own territory and the 
female disappearing into some 
neutral zone or into the terri- 
tory of some male that she 
thinks she prefers because he 
seems to be in about the same 
physiological rhythm that she is. 
Sooner or later each of us gets a 
mate that is exactly attuned to 
us, and then she starts the nest. 
She can’t go far without being 


ede 
A DINNER OF MAY-FLIES WILL SOON BE SERVED 
chased by some other male, and often I accompany her, but I never actually 
help in gathering nesting material or building the nest. 

Whenever possible, my mate gathers the tough, fibrous bark of the swamp 
milkweed to begin the nest, for she is almost as expert as an Oriole in weaving, 
and hangs her nest in the cat-tails or sedges or other marsh vegetation. One 
year we had a beautiful nest in an arrow arum and another year in an alder 
bush, but usually it is in the cat-tails. I have known some Red-wings to nest 
in the tops of swamp maples, and others in alfalfa fields, where there had been 
no swamp for many, many years; but most of us prefer the cat-tails for our 
first-brood nests. Later in the season we move into the softer vegetation around 
the open ponds in the marshes, but during April the dead cat-tails give us the 
most protection. 

Even then, however, Nature sometimes plays pranks on us, because, if we 
fasten a nest securely on one side to a dead cat-tail stub and on the other side 
to a green ‘flag,’ the leaves grow so fast that the side attached to the growing 
‘flag’ is pushed up until the nest is turned up on its side and the eggs rolled out. 
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At other times, if we are careful to have both sides fastened to the growing 
vegetation, the growth may be so rapid that our nest is squeezed out of shape 
and our youngsters much crowded. Fortunately, our nests are well built, with 
a layer of leaf-mold, or even mud, inside the miikweed fibers, and then a thick 
lining of weed-stems and grasses, so that, even when it is crushed out of shape, 


the youngsters do not usually suffer. Furthermore, our nests are not in use 
very long, for it takes only eleven days to hatch tae eggs, and the youngsters 
are ready to leave in ten or eleven more, so rapidly do they grow. 

Another difficulty we have, particularly with our later nests, is with those 
rascally Marsh Wrens. They just 
love to steal in when neither of us is 
around and punch holes in our eggs 
the way many of the House Wrens 
do to the other birds’ eggs in the 
garden. As soon as all four eggs 
have been laid, the Marsh Wrens do 
not have much of a chance to find 
our home unguarded, but during the 
four days the eggs are being laid 
they have plenty of opportunity. 
Fortunately, the Wrens do not ar- 
rive in any numbers until after May 
1, and by that time most of us have 
our eggs well incubated. 

I wonder if you have ever seen 
our eggs? A background color of 

HE EXCRETA, ENCLOSED IN A MUCOUS pale blue with a few scratches of 

SAC, IS CARRIED AWAY dark brown or black and lavender 

make them very beautiful, I think. 

Certainly they are much prettier than what hatches out of them, though I 

must admit Nature makes haste to amend by clothing the homely little 
youngsters with feathers like their mother’s. 

In spite of their homeliness and their insatiable appetites, however, | 
can’t help liking them and doing my part to keep them satisfied. We feed 
them entirely upon insects which, by the middle of May, have become plentiful 
in the marsh, so that it is really not very difficult to find enough for them and 
ourselves, too. We have to be careful to place the insects far down their throats, 
at least beyond the base of the tongue; otherwise the throat muscles of the 
youngsters do not contract, and the insects and worms may crawl out again. 
We do not try to feed them in rotation but always feed the hungriest one 
first, and that is the one with the widest mouth and the longest neck. If we 
have more than enough for him we give some to the next one, and, in order to 
determine whether he has been overfed, we merely look down his throat after 
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feeding him. If his mouth is still open and the last bugs have not been swal- 
lowed, it is a sign he has had too much; so we reach down and pull out the last 
bugs and give them to the next youngster. After feeding we always clean the 
nest, looking it over for lice and mites and removing the excreta, which is 
enclosed in a mucous sac, so that we can carry it away from the nest and thus 
keep our home clean. 

Sometimes our youngsters stay in the nest two weeks, but more often they 
are out on the eleventh day, and at this time they resemble their mothers, 
though the young males have broader and blacker streaks. They do not wear 
this plumage long, however, for even before we stop feeding them, which is 
at from two to three weeks after they leave the nest, they begin to change 
their feathers. This change is not complete until August, but by that time the 
young males look more like their fathers, except that their feathers are more 
broadly edged with brown and their shoulders are orange instead of red. These 
feathers they will wear until the following August, but in the meantime their 
appearance will change materially, for during the early spring the brown edges 
will wear off, exposing the coal-black beneath. The shoulders will remain 
orange, however, so that, even in the black plumage, first-year birds are easily 
distinguished from older ones. 

When our youngsters are able to shift for themselves they band together in 
flocks and start visiting the uplands to feed, changing their diet from insects 
to weed-seed as we also do later on. We have to shift somewhat gradually so 
that our gizzards can get accustomed to the change and become more muscular, 
for during the summer they shrink to nearly half their full size while 
feeding on soft insects. There are not many seeds in the marshes, so when our 
youngsters of the second brood are able to follow, we ourselves start for the 
uplands each morning, returning at night to roost. Toward the close of the 
molting season, however, when we are replacing our outermost primaries, and 
flight becomes more difficult, we remain all day in the marsh and you may won- 
der what has happened to all the Red-wings that were so conspicuous only a 
few days before. When we reappear again in several weeks, our wings will 
look short because the feathers will not yet have attained their full length. 

In late summer, Red-wings from farther north will begin to drop into our 
marsh, and immature birds from almost anywhere can be expected, and soon 
the fall migration will have started. Once more you will see the fan-shaped 
flocks speeding toward the marshes at dusk or moving gradually southward 
during the day. Once more the air will be filled with flying leaves and the 
first sriow crystals will be swept along by the winds from the Northwest. It 
will be November when the last Red-wings hurry on to the southern states. 
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QUESTIONS 


1. To what family does the Red-wing belong, and what is the distribution of the family? 
How are the Old-World Blackbirds different? 
. How is the female Red-wing different from the male? 
How many kinds of Red-wings are there and how are they different? 
. Where does the Red-wing spend the summer? Where the winter? 
. At what seasons do they migrate? 
6. Do they migrate by day or by night? 
7. What is the shape of the migrating flock of Red-wings and how does it differ from 
that of Grackles and Starlings? 
8. Do males and females migrate and spend the winter together? 
9. Where do Red-wings roost and how many birds roost together? 
10. What is the food of the Red-wing during the spring, summer, fall, and winter? 
11. How does the Red-wing’s structure adapt itself to the change in diet? 
12. When does the Red-wing arrive on its nesting-ground in the spring? Do the resident 
birds come before those that are going farther north to nest? 
13. What is the order of arrival of the males and females, adult birds and immatures? 
14. How can an adult male Red-wing be distinguished from an immature or one hatched 
the preceding year? 
15. How does the Red-wing’s plumage in the fall differ from that in the spring? How 
does this change come about? 
16. When does the Red-wing begin to nest in the northern states and where is the nest 
ordinarily located? 
17. How long does it take to build the nest and what materials are used? Does the male 
bird help? 
18. What mistakes are sometimes made in selecting the nest-site and what is the result? 
19. What are some of the enemies to Red-wing’s eggs and young? How does the Red- 
wing defend its nest? 
20. Describe the Red-wings’ eggs as to number, color, markings, variations, and incuba- 
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tion period. 

21. Do both birds incubate? Do both birds help in the care of the young? 

22. Are Red-wings ever polygamous? How do you account for this? 

23. Describe the growth of the young and their method of being fed. At what age do they 
leave the nest and how do they differ from their parents in the plumage? 

24. Do Red-wings have two broods, and is there any change in the nesting-site? Do 
Red-wings ever nest away from water, and how do you account for it? 

25. Describe the song and call-notes of the Red-wing. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE 
ON WILD-LIFE RESTORATION 


The most ambitious plan for wild-life con- 
servation that has ever been launched in this 
country is now being considered. A somewhat 
detailed outline of the plans involved was 
submitted to President Roosevelt on Febru- 
ary 8, 1934, by the President’s Committee on 
Wild-Life Restoration. So interesting is this 
that we have requested Washington authori- 
ties to send copies to all our members. 

The story began back in October, 1933, 
when Thomas H. Beck, Editorial Director of 
Collier’s Weekly, and Chairman of the State 
Board of Fisheries and Game of Connecticut, 
personally laid before the President a plan to 
use considerable sums of Government money 
for the establishment of inviolate nesting 
areas for wild water-fowl and upland game- 
birds. Later, when the Administration ear- 
marked the sum of $25,000,000 to be used in 
purchasing farmlands of low agricultural 
value, and ‘thus to an extent reduce crop- 
production, Mr. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, sent for Mr. Beck and said it was the 
wish of the President and of himself that Mr. 
Beck accept the chairmanship of a committee 
of three to formulate a national program of 


restoration along the lines of his former sug- 
gestion. Theassumption was that $18,000,000 
of the sum for the purchase of submarginal 
farmlands would be utilized for water-fowl, 
upland game-bird, non-game-bird, and mam- 
mal refuges. 

On January 3, Mr. Beck assumed this task. 
Associated with him on his committee are 
J. N. Darling, the well-known cartoonist, and 
Aldo Leopold, prominent conservationist. 

The report proposes that $25,000,000 be 
expended for the submarginal land-require- 
ments of the Committee’s plan, and that a 
similar amount be allocated from the P. W. A. 
and C. W. A. moneys for the payment of 
workers to be engaged for restoration and im- 
provement operations on these lands. It is 
thought that the areas to be purchased would 
not only be withdrawn from farm crop-pro- 
duction, but would be utilized for the benefit 
of: 

(a) Migratory water-fowl and shore-birds; 
(6) upland game-birds; (c) song and insec- 
tivorous and ornamental birds; and (d) 
mammals. 

To carry out this gigantic undertaking a 
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certain amount of Government machinery is 
to be established. Briefly, this contemplates 
the appointment of a Restoration Commis- 
under the joint 


Interior, 


sioner, who will serve 
Secretaries of 


This Commis- 


authority of the 
Agriculture, 
sioner shall have oversight of wild-life matters 


and Commerce. 


at present conducted by the Bureau of 
Fisheries, National Park Service, National 
Forest Service, the recently appointed 
Director of Erosion Control, and a new ad- 
ministrator to be known as the Director of 
Wild Life, who shall in turn establish his own 
division chiefs for the development and main- 


tenance of the lands for the four groups of 
wild life just mentioned. 
If the plan is approved by the President, 


RECENT 


Since the beginning of the Association’s 
present fiscal year, October 11, 1933, we have 
received payments from five bequests, to- 
taling $61,192.19. 

Of this amount $3530.35 was from the 
estate of Mrs. Stella F. Dietz, of New York 
City, who had been a Sustaining Member of 
the Association since 1922; and from Frank 
E. Howd, of Falls Village, Conn., another 
Sustaining Member, $100 came as a bequest. 

By the will of John Markle, of New York 
City, a Life Member, we received $10,000. 

From the estate of Wilhelm F. L. Martens 
we received, on March 5, 1934, the sum of 
$47,461.84. The Association, from this, is to 
pay annuities amounting to $1200 annually 
during the lifetime of two individuals. Mr. 
Martens was never a member of the Associa- 
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apparently, it can go into operation at once 
as it seems that no legislation is required. 


BEQUESTS 


tion, but when your President visited him in 
California to discuss the subject of mention- 
ing the Association in his will, he quickly 
learned that Mr. Martens long had been 
greatly interested in conservation and already 
had made painstaking investigations as to 
the aims, methods, and work of this Asso- 
ciation. The chief regret which he seemed to 
entertain was that he did not have more 
property which ultimately could be made 
available to the cause of wild-life protection. 
Under the will of Mrs. Nellie B. Hammond, 
of Palo Alto, Calif., who was not a member of 
the Association, but a subscriber to Brrp- 
Lore, the Association recently received $100. 
Following the established custom, these 
legacies have all been added to the permanent 
Endowment Fund of the Association. 


NATIONAL AND STATE WILD-LIFE LEGISLATION 


Several matters in connection with wild- 
life legislation are receiving consideration by 
the present session of Congress. . The Presi- 
dent of the Audubon Association, with rep- 
resentatives of other wild-life organizations, 
has attended various committee hearings 
dealing with these bills. 

Audubon members were circularized from 
the Home Office asking that they communi- 
cate with their Congressmen in support of 
the following measures: 

Senate Bill 2277, establishing fish and 
game sanctuaries in National Forests and on 
the Public Domain with State approval. 

Senate Bill 2529, codrdinating the activities 
of all departments of the Government in 
conserving wild life. 

Senate Bill 2633, the Duck Stamp Bill, 
providing for the raising of revenue for 
maintenance of sanctuaries, this money to be 
collected by a one dollar stamp tax payable 
by all who desire to hunt migratory game- 
birds which are under the care of the Federal 
Government. 

On March 5 these three bills passed the 
House. The writer can recall few, if any, 
instances in the past when conservation bills 


were enacted by Congress within such a brief 
period after being introduced. 

Another subject of national legislation, 
which for a time caused much concern to con- 
servationists, was the proposed omission, 
from the budget, of certain appropriations 
that would eliminate from the work of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey all scientific 
investigations, bird-banding, and _ similar 
operations. The Audubon Association, of 
course, vigorously protested against this 
omission. It is a pleasure to be able to record 
that the Survey’s appropriation was re 
established on the basis of the amount of 
funds which had been available for this work 
the past year. 

In the Legislature of New York, bills 
drafted and proposed by the Audubon Asso- 


ciation, to extend state protection to the 
Great Blue Heron, Bittern, Rough-legged 
Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, Red-shouldered 
Hawk, Broad-winged Hawk, and Duck 
Hawk are now pending. Senator Albert 
Wald, of New York City, is fathering these 
measures. 
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RAINEY SANCTUARY MATTERS 


At the invitation of the Board of Directors 
of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, Prof. Robert Enders, of Swarth- 
more College, distinguished ecologist, spent 
eight days in December, 1933, on the Rainey 
Wild Life Sanctuary in Louisiana. It was his 
job to independently study and appraise 
conditions there, with special reference to the 
competition of the muskrats with the water- 
fowl, and the methods used to control the 
former. Copies of his very extensive report 
will be mailed on request to those interested. 
He has summarized his findings as follows: 


Some control of the muskrat and mink 
is imperative if the purpose of the Sanctu- 
ary is to be fulfilled. 

This control is 
intelligent manner. 

The methods used are as humane as is 
possible with the present state of knowledge. 


being exercised in an 


It seems advisable, at the risk of some 
repetition of former statements, to set forth 
certain policies of the Association with rela- 
tion to the administration of the Sanctuary: 

1. We have no objection to the muskrats 
moving out of the Sanctuary, partially, 
totally, temporarily, or permanently. We 
would welcome any such event. 

2. When it can be demonstrated to our 
satisfaction that any other method of control 
is better than trapping, we will use it. 

3. It is our policy not to trap beyond the 
point at which reduction in the numbers of 
muskrats ceases, in the judgment of our 
superintendent, to be of marked benefit to 
the water-fowl. He has specific written in- 
structions to that effect. 

4. When it can be demonstrated to our 
satisfaction that other traps than those we 
now use are practical the condi- 
tions prevailing on the Rainey Sanctuary, 
and that they kill immediately a larger per- 
centage of muskrats taken, we will use them. 
We have tested the practicability of various 
other traps, including the so-called Humane 
Ki'ler Deadfall Trap, recommended by the 
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Anti-Steel Trap League, and found them in- 
adequate and no more humane than those 
now in use. Mr. Vernon Bailey, long a stu- 
dent of trapping methods, and an inventor of 
a trap for taking animals alive, has visited 
the Rainey Sanctuary and advises us that 
box-traps and his own live traps are not 
practical for our use in the coast marsh- 
es of Louisiana. He thinks the traps we 
use have been the best available, but natu- 
rally hopes for still better ones. The manu- 
facturer of any trap, who may feel that his 
product is more effective and humane than 
those we now use, is invited to visit the 
Rainey Sanctuary and so demonstrate. 

5. All receipts of moneys from the Rainey 
Endowment Fund and from trapping and 
grazing on the Sanctuary, have been spent 
exclusively on the care, maintenance, and 
improvements of the Sanctuary or added to 
said Endowment Fund, the income from 
which is and has been substantially less than 
sufficient to meet the actual and budgeted 
expenditures of the Sanctuary. 

6. It is our present policy to devote 
roughly one-half of the future surplus annual 
income (from the Rainey Endowment Fund, 
and trapping and grazing) to improvements 
on the Sanctuary, and roughly one-half to 
increasing the Rainey Endowment Fund. 
During the past year we have constructed 
4% miles of levee to help hold fresh water on 
the Sanctuary, and our program this year 
calls for the driving of a deep fresh-water well 
and the installation of pumping equipment. 
The resulting growth of water-fowl food, the 
use of the area by the birds, and the cost 
involved will be determining factors in our 
plans for such further development. 

We have given careful consideration to all 
statements and claims of those questioning 
our policies in the conduct of this Sanctuary. 

We invite you, one and all, to visit the 
Sanctuary and see for yourselves just what 
the conditions are. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
By Joun H. Baker, Chairman 
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FEEDING WILD DUCKS IN A CRISIS 


The heavy snows that blanketed much of 
the eastern United States during the closing 
ten days of February, prevented many birds 
from acquiring their natural food-supply. 
Much suffering and death resulted. 

The ice that formed over our lakes and 
bays and much of the coastal waters soon 
brought suffering to wild Ducks that were 
wintering in this latitude. On the morning of 
February 27, various reports reached the 
office that 200,000 Ducks in the New York 
City region were in danger of starvation. 
Many had become so weak that they could 
hardly fly when men went out to them on the 
ice. The Audubon Association immediately 
provided $100 for Claude Hanlon, Metro- 
politan District Game Protector, to buy corn 
to begin feeding them. The President of the 
Association sent telegrams for help to a 
number of members, and his appeal was 
carried in the New York Times and was men- 
tioned in radio broadcasts by Lowell Thomas 
and Edwin C. Hill. In forty-eight hours 
$1400 had been subscribed. 

The State Conservation Commission 
quickly undertook the work of feeding the 
birds, for which it also provided several 
thousand dollars. While our funds were still 
coming in that day, Mr. Lithgow Osborne, 
State Conservation Commissioner of New 
York, sent the Audubon Association office the 
following telegram: “On behalf of the people 
of the State I wish to express appreciation of 


your action in making available eleven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars to feed wild life during 
the emergency. Your funds are now at work.” 

Mr. Hanlon stated that with the $100 we 
sent him he purchased three tons of corn and 
personally saw that it was distributed to the 
Ducks. Among other things he has written: 
“There is no doubt but what this food saved 
thousands of them. I want personally to 
thank you for this donation and assure you 
that is was greatly appreciated by both the 
Department and the public at large.” 

Referring to the use of the remaining 
$1300, Dr. Gardiner Bump, who had general 
charge of the State’s relief work for the birds, 
tells of providing three tons of grain each to 
five Game Protectors in Suffolk County, who 
worked under instructions to make certain 
that all wild-fowl along the coast in their 
region were fed. Other tons of grain were 
distributed through the Protectors in Nassau 
County and made available for the use of 
local game clubs and game-preserve owners. 
Dr. Bump also placed some of our funds at 
the disposal of fifteen Bird Clubs throughout 
the State. 

We wish to take this occasion to thank our 
members, and others, who so generously and 
instantly responded to our call for help to 
meet this frightful and most unusual crisis to 
which the wild-fowl and other birds of New 
York were recently subjected. 


THE WILD-LIFE SANCTUARY MOVEMENT 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By ROBERT P. ALLEN 
PART II: TYPES OF SANCTUARIES 


Your menta! reaction to the term wild-life 
sanctuary is doubtless somewhat different 
from that of your neighbor. The term is re- 
cent enough and of such wide application 
that self-interest is the only basis for a 
casual interpretation. If you hunt birds with 
4 camera and field-glass you will have a cer- 
tain picture in mind when these words are 
mentioned, but the man next door whose 


outdoor interests are confined to hunting 
afield with dog and gun will probably have a 
different view. The individual who is un- 
thrilled by the sights and sounds of nature 
may entertain even another meaning for the 
term. 

The word sanctuary is derived from the 
Latin sanctus, meaning holy or sacred, and 
this implication has been fairly well retained 
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throughout the legal and _ ecclesiastical 
history of the word. 
has been a matter of time and of geography. 
In the temple at Jerusalem the sanctuary was 
the holy of holies wherein the ark of the 


Everyone but the high 


Variation in meaning 


covenant was kept. 
priest was forbidden entry, and he could 
enter only once each year. Even more remote 
in point of time was the definition applied by 
those somewhat nebulous men and women 
who roam through the pages of classical 
antiquity. To them a sanctuary was a con- 
secrated spot or locality containing a temple 
or simply a shrine, and, at times, even an 
amphitheater where gymnastic contests 
In the modern church the word 
both 


In medieval days it was 


were held. 
sanctuary has had architectural and 
legal significance 
the churchyard, later that part of the choir 
or chancel where the altar stands. From the 
time of Constantine down to James I, in 
England, certain Catholic churches were set 
apart as sanctuaries for fugitives from justice. 
Debtors retained this privilege in many 
churches to a much later date. 

Of recent years we have applied new mean- 
ings to the word. First, we have “bird sanc- 
tuary,” and later the more inclusive “‘wild- 
life sanctuary,” and, in common use at 
present, the sometimes ambiguous term ‘in 
violate sanctuary.”” We also hear the words 


“refuge,” “reservation,” “reserve,” “pre- 
serve,” etc 

What is to be our meaning for the term 
wild-life sanctuary? I offer the following as a 
suggestion: 

A wild-life sanctuary is a supervised or 
controlled area wherein forms of wild-life 
which it is designed to protect are guarded 
against all their enemies, suitable breeding 
conditions are maintained, and the natural 
food- and water-supply improved 


Let us consider the main types of sanctu 
aries, setting up our own form of classifica- 
tion. Since the purposes of each general class 
differ, we may base our classification on 
administrating or supervising agencies, and 
list them in purely arbitrary order, as 
follows: 

(t) Federal Sanctuaries; (2) State Sanc- 
tuaries; (3) Municipal Sanctuaries; (4) Pri- 


vate Sanctuaries; (5) Audubon Sanctuaries. 
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Federal Sanctuaries 


There are at present more than 13,800,000 
acres of sanctuary or refuge-lands adminis- 
tered by five Federal agencies. This total is 
divided among the following departments. 
9,998,214 acres 
3,134,092 acres 

566,760 acres 

122,470 acres 

13,412 acres 


Department of Interior . . 

Department of Agriculture. 
Department of Commerce 

War Department. 

Navy Department. . 


The extensive reservation areas in 
charge of the of the 
Forest Service, and comprising our great 
National Parks and National Monuments, 
are what might be termed “incidental 
wild-life sanctuaries.” Their primary pur- 
pose is to preserve scenic beauty or historic 
landmarks, and birds and mammals are pro- 
tected incidentally. Nevertheless, these 
areas constitute some of our most important 


Park Service and 


sanctuaries, especially in the protection of 
valuable species of big game. 

The areas administered by the Department 
of Agriculture are of several types, and all are 
primarily wild-life refuges. The original 
reservation, Pelican Island, in the Indian 
River in Florida, is representative of what we 
may call the “coastal breeding refuge” type 
of sanctuary. Slightly different in character 
is the “inland breeding refuge,” usually 
situated on a lake in the interior, and typified 
by the Anaho Island Reservation in Nevada. 
Another type is the “big game refuge,” such 
as the National Bison Range in Montana, 
and the Charles Sheldon Antelope Sanctuary 
in Nevada. Of more recent development is 
the refuge offering rare recreational features 
as well as affording protection to many species 
of wild life. Such an area is the Upper Missis- 
sippi River Wild-Life and Fish Refuge, where 
excellent fishing is enjoyed by many thou- 
sands annually. A unique feature is the fact 
that mollusks are included in the list of 
species protected. The most recent acquisi- 
tion by the Department of Agriculture 
typifies the kind of sanctuary area greatly 
needed at this time: feeding-, resting-, and 
breeding-ground for water-fowl. This last 
acquisition, Killcohook Bird Refuge in New 
Jersey and Delaware, was established by Ex- 
ecutive Order of February 3. 


On these several types of reservations the 
Department of Agriculture, through its 
Bureau of Biological Survey, gives protection 
to vast numbers of birds and mammals. Ina 
final and complete sense none of these re- 
serves are inviolate. Under permit it is possi- 
ble to make entry upon any of them for 
recreational or other appropriate purposes. 
There is, likewise, provision for utilizing 
natural resources on National Reservations, 
grazing livestock, harvesting hay, removing 
timber, and by other means, and legal hunt- 
ing and trapping is sometimes permitted. 
However, the proviso is always made that 
use or occupancy shall not interfere with the 
purposes for which the reservation is estab- 
lished. Regulations to these ends are made 
from time to time by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Under the Bureau of Fisheries and the 
Bureau of Lighthouses, of the Department of 
Commerce, important reservations of the 
“incidental”’ type function. Laughing Gulls, 
Terns, Skimmers, and Pelicans are thus 
afforded sanctuary in the Gulf of Mexico, and, 
off California and Alaska, sea-lions, fur-seals, 
sea-otters and sea-birds of various species. 

Other “incidental” sanctuaries come under 
the jurisdiction of the Navy and War De- 
partments. These consist of naval bases and 
yards, military parks, reservations, and 
cemeteries. Birds protected range from Alba- 
trosses to song-birds, and mammals from 
antelope to squirrels. 


State Sanctuaries 


Data on state sanctuaries, or those areas 
administered as sanctuaries or refuges by 
game commissions or departments in the 
various states, offer the compiler some diffi- 
culty and not a little bewilderment. It has 
been possible for us to obtain information of 
such sanctuaries from 34 states, and the 
total of all areas set aside in these states is 
approximately 28,500,000 acres. This figure 
may vary considerably due to the incom- 
pleteness of records, short-term leases, and 
other causes. At first glance this is, to 
the conservationist, a most encouraging 
total, being equal in area to almost the 
entire state of Pennsylvania. 
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With our original definition of a wild-life 
sanctuary in mind, we may analyze the data 
from each state and attempt to form a pic- 
ture of the types represented. We see at 
once, however, that there is a complexity of 
types among these state sanctuaries. In the 
first instance, nearly all such areas are refuges 
for game species. We find some that are 
breeding, resting, and feeding areas, or simply 
resting areas, surrounded by public shooting- 
grounds. This is the type operated with such 
marked success in Pennsylvania, at least so 
far as deer and bear are concerned. In some 
states, refuges adjacent to public shooting- 
grounds are ably administered; in others, 
apparently neglected. Like areas are main- 
tained in certain states free of public shoot- 
ing-grounds. Unfortunately, due usually to 
lack of funds, many of these refuges are 
simply designated as such and signs put up, 
or a single wire stretched along the bound- 
aries. Often no effort is made to improve the 
condition of the resident fauna. Yet such 
sanctuaries are frequently reterred to on the 
lists as “inviolate sanctuaries”! 

Temporary refuges are sometimes estab 
lished, being closed to all hunting until a 
dwindling species has made a_ noticeable 
increase. Often a time-limit is set, of five or 
ten years, and optimism indulged in, backed 
on rare occasions by real efforts to improve 
food, cover, and other helpful conditions. 
Temporary refuges are closed to hunting by 
legislative act, by decree of the game com- 
mission, if the latter has such powers, or is 
acquired by the commission on a short-term 
lease. Still other refuges on the state lists 
consist of areas closed to the hunting of 
certain species—deer, for example—but open 
to the shooting of all other game in season. 
There are other areas listed as_ refuges 
wherein game species are regularly released 
and hunting permitted throughout the open 
season. In some states, hunting is not per- 
mitted or is restricted on State Forest lands, 
though such lands, widely used for recrea- 
tional purposes, are not in any sense adminis- 
tered as wild-life sanctuaries and must be 
considered as of incidental value in this 
connection. 

Where among the citizens of any state 
there is an active interest in such matters, 
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desirable sanctuary areas for non-game birds 
are sometimes purchased and turned over to 
the state for administration. The Federation 
of the Bird Clubs of New England has done 
notable work of this type in Massachusetts. 

For the most part it would seem that the 
underlying purpose of all refuge and sanc- 
tuary areas administered by state game 
departments would be better served if it were 
possible for each department to have a 
definite working policy for the acquisition 
and administration of such areas. One mid- 
western state has included the following con- 
dition in its “refuge policy”: 


The state will establish refuges only when 
they are so located or administered as to 
perform a definite useful function. 


Under this plan two types of areas are 
being established: “protective refuges” and 
“productive refuges.”” The chief use of the 
first type is “to safeguard the future existence 
of rare species, like Prairie Chicken, Ruffed 
Grouse, Wild Turkey, etc.”; of the second 


type, to produce an overflow of game species. 

There appears to be some misuse of the 
term “inviolate sanctuary.” Of the many 
thousands of acres set aside under such a 
heading it seems doubtful if a very large per- 
centage of these “inviolate sanctuaries” are 
all that the term implies. Shooting may be 
prohibited, at least by intent, but trespassers 
allowed to come and go at will. In refuges 
where desirable species breed in numbers it 
is important in most instances to avoid 
unnecessary encroachment upon breeding 
areas. However, certain types of sanctuaries 
may be eminently useful and yet only 
inviolate in the sense that no hunting is 
permitted. If it is used at all, the term 
“inviolate” should be understood as indicat- 
ing an area absolutely closed to the public. 
The public, unfortunately, is not always 
sympathetic toward such a plan, and educa- 
tion in the need for and the uses of sanctuary 
areas is at once indicated. 

So far as state sanctuaries in general are 
concerned, it might prove helpful if a “stand- 
ard” of qualifications were established, such 
as has been done in the case of the National 
Parks. Conditions and funds may vary 


greatly in the different states, but it does not 
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follow that the definition of ‘‘wild-life sanc- 
tuary” must vary in the same manner. 


Municipal Sanctuaries 


Public interest in the welfare of wild life, 
especially as represented by song-birds and 
the smaller mammals, is often expressed by 
municipalities in voting to designate their 
town or city a bird- and game-refuge. Oregon 
has a state law providing that all incorporated 
towns and cities and all public parks and 
school-grounds in the state shall be, without 
additional local or general legislation, bird 
and game sanctuaries. New York has a 
special state law to facilitate this desire for 
municipal self-expression. On some occasions 
a sanctuary is established by agreement with 
the city park commission, and a suitable 
portion of parkland set aside as a sanctuary 
for administration by the local Audubon 
Society or Bird Club. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture publishes a bulletin (Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1644, ‘Local Bird Refuges’) 
containing information on establishing bird- 
and game-refuges on farms, rights-of-way, 
community parkings, municipal parks, pic- 
nic- and fair-grounds, school- and college- 
grounds, cemeteries, reservoirs, and golf- 
courses. The Audubon Association has issued 
circulars and bulletins and conducted special 
campaigns in connection with establishing 
bird sanctuaries on golf club grounds and 
in cemeteries. Several of these types, how- 
ever, may be more properly dealt with under 
the next heading. 


Private Sanctuaries 


Different kinds of sanctuaries are to be 
found under private ownership or adminis- 
tration, although most areas in this class will 
be the popular and well-known “sanctuaries 
for small birds.” One type of the latter is 
the door-yard or lawn where seed and fruit- 
bearing plants attractive to birds are set out, 
a bird-bath maintained, and suet and suitable 
grain-foods placed on a feeding-shelf in the 
winter months. Others cover a considerable 
acreage and have a resident warden or super- 
intendent. Such larger song-bird sanctuaries 
are usually administered by local Audubon 


Societies or Bird Clubs. A desirable feature 
of this sort of refuge, aside from the interest 
it arouses in the study and protection of our 
native birds, is that it usually preserves 
wilderness areas in a natural state, a point 
not to be overlooked in the evaluation of any 
sanctuary area. 

A totally different type of private refuge 
is the shooting preserve where very little 
gunning is indulged in and where, by means 
of the introduction of certain species and 
limited control of natural enemies and other 
special means, wild life occurs in abundance. 
There are obvious abuses connected with 
this type of refuge, such as over-emphasis of 
predatory control, but when intelligently 
managed it is possible for such preserves to 
be of some value. 

Still another type is the breeding colony 
or rookery on a private estate, usually in the 
South. Important Heron and Egret rookeries 
are set aside as sanctuaries on such private 
lands, and one of the best known of this type 
in the Southern States is on the property of 
an active gun club. 
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A common mistake made by many well- 
meaning people who wish to do something 
for the birds by establishing a private sanc- 
tuary, is the assumption that such a haven 
can be created by the simple expedient of 
indicating a certain area and announcing to 
the more or less disinterested world 
that, “Henceforth this ground shall be sacred 
as a wild-life sanctuary!” The Audubon 
Association has had to refuse scores of offers 
from good people who wanted to present us 
with so many acres of land to be constituted 
a “bird sanctuary,” simply because no pro- 
vision was made for properly maintaining 
the area. It costs money, from one year to 
another, to manage even a small sanctuary 
area so that it will function in a useful 
manner. In this connection it is essential to 
bear in mind that a wild-life sanctuary should 
provide protection against all enemies, should 
contain suitable breeding conditions, and 
have a water-supply and an_ increasing 
amount of natural food. If these points 
are considered the word sanctuary will not 
be applied in vain. 


(To be concluded in a subsequent issue) 


AUDUBON WARDENS ACTIVE 


Although the height of the nesting season 
has not yet been reached, with our full 
sanctuary force on duty, Audubon wardens 
are active in many sectors. Mannie Carter, 
employed in the Savannah-Altamaha region 
of Georgia, has sent in reports that tell of 
valuable work done in that section. On 
January 1, Warden Carter, with United 
States Game Protector E. B. Whitehead and 
two State Wardens, arrested 34 men for 
shooting Doves over baited fields. On 
January 13, Carter arrested two men for 
shooting Ducks after sundown, and on the 
1gth several more men for shooting Doves 
over bait. During the breeding season, 
Warden Carter is employed by the Associa- 
tion to guard large rookeries in this region. 
Species thus specially protected include 
Herons, Egrets, Gallinules, and Wood Ducks, 
the last named having shown remarkab!e 
increase. Thousands of Wood Ibises and 
White Ibises roosting in this general area 
are likewise protected by Warden Carter. 


Another warden, W. E. Singletary, em- 
ployed on special protective work in northern 
Florida and southern Georgia, obtained 7 
convictions and had 8 cases in court when 
last reporting. These arrests were for viola- 
tion of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act 
Regulations. 

In the Ten Thousand Islands of south- 
western Florida our year-round force of two 
wardens was augmented on February 1 by 
the addition of a third man. This is one of 
the most important, as well as one of the 
most difficult spots on our sanctuary map. 
The wardens report that two great rookeries 
of Herons, Egrets, and Ibises have assembled 
in what appear to be the largest congrega- 
tions of these birds seen in Florida in many 
years. Because of the wild, uninhabited 
character of the country and the consequent 
tendency for lawlessness among certain 
classes in the region, our men must be on the 
alert day and night. They must also be 
exceedingly mobile. Prior to the actual nest- 
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building activities the great multitudes of 
birds move from one roosting area to another, 
and the wardens must follow them, anticipat 
ing their stopping-places if possible, and 
often dividing forces to keep in touch with 
the movements of the roosts. Dividing forces 
in this country is not the healthiest practice 
for Audubon wardens, and the addition of a 
third man will make it possible to cover a 
greater area without the hazard of traveling 
alone, thus improving to a considerable 
degree the efficiency of the service in this 
important region 

The buildings on our ‘farthest west’ sanc 
tuary, Green Island, Texas, were consider 
ably damaged in the storm that inundated 
Warden Larson 


the Gulf Coast last August. 
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has been busy making the necessary repairs 
in readiness for the coming season. He re- 
ports (February 19) that there appeared to 
be more American Egrets, Ward’s Herons, 
and Black-crowned Night Herons on the 
Island than at the same date in any previous 
season. 

Through the interest of a member, J. J. 
Carroll, of Houston, a new sanctuary has 
been established on the Texas coast. A dozen 
species will be protected in these colonies, 
including the rare Roseate Spoonbill, the 
Reddish Egret, and the Gull-billed and 
Caspian Terns. An additional sanctuary is 
likewise contemplated in Florida, in co- 
operation with the Florida Audubon So- 
ciety. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Massachusetts Takes Forward Step 
in Gatne Legislation 


\ bill recently introduced in the Massa 
chusetts State Legislature, and printed as 
H. 549, would, if passed, serve to place cer- 
safeguards about methods of issuing 
The measure in question 


tain 
hunting licenses 
was drafted by a special committee from the 
Advisory Board to Director Kenney of the 
Division of Fisheries and Game, and was in- 
troduced into the Legislature by the Massa 
The 


bill also has the support of the Massachu- 


chusetts Fish and Game Association. 


setts Audubon Society, the Massachusetts 
Farm Bureau Federation, the State Grange, 
and the Federation of the Bird Clubs of New 
England. 

The intent of the bill is clearly set forth in 


Section 1, which we quote as follows: 


Every applicant for a license to hunt birds 
and mammals shall be examined as to his 
ability to distinguish protected from unpro 
tected species, his knowledge of firearms and 
of the forest fire, trespass and game laws, 
before a license to hunt is issued to him, 
unless he files a blank furnished by the 
Director and signed under the penalty of 
perjury, stating that he has held a license in 
Massachusetts; or, if a non-resident, that he 
holds a current license in his home state and 
has no criminal record of a felony or record 
of conviction for game law violations within 
three years of date of application; provided, 


however, that all persons under twenty-one 
years must take an examination before 
becoming eligible to receive a license to hunt. 

In order to carry out these purposes, it is 
provided that a board to examine applicants 
shall be set up in each of the game-warden 
districts of the Commonwealth. It shall be 
the duty of these boards to meet in such parts 
of their respective districts and on such dates 
as may be deemed necessary by the Director 
of the Division of Fisheries and Game. An 
examination fee of 50 cents is charged, and, 
in case the applicant fails to pass and de- 
sires to be re-examined later, an additional 
fee of 50 cents must be paid. 

It is further provided that the Director of 
the Division of Fisheries and Game “shall 
determine all details in connection with the 
examination of applicants for hunting licenses 
and shall cause to be printed a booklet cover- 
ing the subjects upon which applicants will 
be examined, which will be given on request.” 

A feature of the bill specifies that, in case 
any hunting license is revoked on account of 
violation of game laws, the holder shall be 
required to obtain another certificate from 
the Board of Examiners. Any license holder 
convicted of game-law violations on three 
separate occasions shall be ineligible for 
examination for a period of at least three 
years, and until permission to take an 


examination shall have been obtained from 
the Board of Appeal. 

There are other details and features in- 
corporated in the bill which are designed to 
make it effective. 

Massachusetts is to be congratulated on 
being the first state, so far as we recall, to 
take this advanced step which is in line with 
the thought of many, among whom special 
mention should be made of John B. Burnham, 
former President of the American Game Asso- 
ciation, who long has advocated such legisla 
tion as a means of correcting abuses growing 
out of the increasing number of hunters and 
the present, general slipshod method of 
issuing hunting licenses. 


Redington Resumes Work in Forest 
Service 


Mr. Paul G. Redington, Chief of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey for the past 
seven years, on March 1 returned to the 
Forest Service with which Federal activity he 
had previously been connected for a period of 
twenty-three years. 

This transfer, made at Mr. Redington’s 
own request, will again place him in a field 
which represents his chosen life-work, and 
will also make again available to the Forest 
Service, his splendid talents and long 
experience. 

It is not too much to say that none of Mr. 
Redington’s predecessors served through such 
critical and troublesome periods of the 
Bureau’s history during which various ex- 
tremely important problems in the field of 
wild-life conservation were clamoring for 
solution, many of these being of a highly con- 
troversial nature. 

Secretary Wallace, in announcing the 
transfer, voiced his appreciation of Mr. 
Redington’s services as Chief of the Survey. 
He has appointed Jay N. Darling, well- 
known cartoonist, to succeed Mr. Redington 
in this office. 


An Encouraging Report on the 
Trumpeter Swan 


We are glad to publish here the following 
encouraging statement with reference to the 
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Trumpeter Swan, which has just recently 
come from the Office of National Parks: 


The Trumpeter Swan, which about 15 
years ago seemed doomed to extinction, is 
gaining in numbers rapidly in Yellowstone 
National Park under Federal protection, 
according to Arno B. Cammerer, Director of 
the Office of National Parks, Buildings, and 
Reservations. 

During January, the warmest first month 
of the year known in park annals, large 
groups of these rare birds were seen at 
various points in the park, Acting Super- 
intendent Guy D. Edwards reports. Early 
in the month 47 Trumpeter Swans were seen 
near the Fishing Bridge portion of Yellow 
stone Lake, of which 23 were cygnets or 
young birds. The following day the lake 
froze over and there was considerable ac 
tivity noted among this particular group of 
birds, many of them moving to other waters 
in the park. 

At the close of January, 50 of these Swans 
were noted in the Yellowstone Lake district 
and throughout the month groups were seen 
at points many miles away from that lake. 

Fifteen years ago no Trumpeter Swans 
were recorded as nesting in the United States. 
A few in northwestern Canada were believed 
to be the last remnant of this interesting 
species of water-fowl. Then, five years ago, 
one or two pairs remained in the Yellowstone 
throughout the nesting season, but without 
raising any young. After that special pro- 
tection was given these birds by park rangers 
during the mating season, with the result 
that many of the cygnets survived, the band 
increased, and the birds spread throughout 
the park. 


Bird-Lover Offers Free Plan for Building 
Bluebird Houses 


We are glad to publish the following letter 
from W. H. Hoffstot, 14 East ss5th Street 
Terrace, Kansas City, Mo., and we trust that 
many will respond to this generous offer. 


Each spring, for several years, I have given 
away hundreds of copies of my simple plans 
for making a successful Bluebird house. I 
have revised these printed and illustrated 
instructions to make them more easily under- 
stood. They now are ready and I shall be 
very glad to give them away again this 
season. 

They are so simple that any man or boy 
can understand them. At little or no cost 
you can build as many bird-homes as desired. 
The Bluebirds will soon be looking for places 
to nest. 

There is just one requirement and that is 
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to inclose a self-addressed stamped envelope 
with your request. I do not sell bird-houses 
or anything else. I send these plans free 
because I love birds, especially Bluebirds, 
and like to tell how to provide them with 
suitable nesting-places. 

The plans are absolutely free to anyone, 
anywhere in the United States, but don’t 
forget to inclose a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 


Civilian Conservation Corps to Have 
Educational Program 


Mr. Clarence S. Marsh, of the University 
of Buffalo, has recently been appointed to 
head the new educational program that it is 
planned to carry on in the various C. C. C. 
camps throughout the country. This ap- 
pointment of Educational Director came 
through the Office of Education of the In- 
terior Department. 

It is the feeling, in view of the probable 
extension of the work of the C. C. C. camps 
at least until April, 1935, that a great oppor- 
tunity will be presented to develop and carry 
out an exceedingly worth-while educational 
program among the 300,009 or more young 
men engaged in this emergency work. 

Dr. George F. Zook, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, recently stated: “If 
the conservation camps continue we may be 
able to develop a program which will be a new 
departure in American education.” 


Baron von Berlepsch 


It is with regret that we learn, through a 
recent communication from his widow, of 
the death, on September 2, of Baron von 
Berlepsch, at his home on his estate at 
Seebach, in the District of Langensalza, 
Germany. 

The name of Baron von Berlepsch is 
widely known among bird-lovers everywhere 
on account of the interest he had long mani- 
fested in the cause of bird-protection, and of 
the unusual success that had attended his 
efforts in attracting birds about his estate 
at Seebach. 

This Association had distributed several 
hundred copies of the English translation of 
his book on attracting birds. The Baron 
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was a member of The International Com 
mittee for Bird Preservation. 


A Nova Scotia Bird Sanctuary 


A bird sanctuary and arboretum, com- 
prising 90 acres of marsh, field, and wood- 
land, is being developed and administered as 
a public institution by a group of enterpris- 
ing persons of Bridgetown, Nova Scotia. 

The area, which is known as ‘Bird Haven,’ 
borders on the Annapolis River, and is 
described as possessing unusual advantages 
for the purposes in view. It is hoped to make 
the property especially attractive to a large 
variety of useful and interesting native birds. 

In addition to the sanctuary feature, the 
area is being developed as an arboretum, 
wherein it is proposed to plant ‘all varieties 
of trees, shrubs and vines’ that are adapted 
to the climate of the Annapolis Valley 
Many thousands of these already have been 
planted, natives of many countries of the 
world. 

Mr. John W. Piggott is Managing Director 
of ‘Bird Haven,’ and has contributed largely 
to the initial development of the enterprise, 
giving his services without remuneration. 


Police Confiscate Air-Rifles 


Some time ago the police of Cedarhurst, 
L. I., became active in confiscating a number 
of air-rifles and other weapons which were in 
the possession of the children of that village, 
and which were being used for various de- 
structive purposes. The Lieutenant of Police 
ordered the seizure of all guns being used out- 
of-doors by boys and girls. 

A section of the penal law was cited by the 
officer, which makes it a misdemeanor to 
manufacture, sell, or give to a child less than 
16 years of age an air-rifle, spring-gun, blank- 
cartridge pistol, or similar weapons, and pre- 
scribes as a penalty a $500 fine, one year in 
jail, or both. The right to confiscate the guns, 
while not expressed, is implied, according to 
the Lieutenant, who called attention to the 
leniency of the police in not proceeding 
against the parents who provided such 
dangerous and destructive toys for their 
children. 


Long Island State Park Commission In- 
augurates Bird Study Contest 


Last fall the Long Island State Park Com- 
mission carried on a Bird Study Contest that 
was open to the pupils of the public and 
private schools in Nassau, Queens, and Suf- 
folk counties. Prizes were offered for the 
best list of birds identified in any of the State 
Parks on Long Island, together with an 
essay, of from 200 to 500 words, on the sub- 
ject, ‘How to Encourage the Bird-Life on 
Long Island.’ Almost 200 essays were 
received and were submitted to a committee 
of judges composed of Mrs. Richard Derby, 
of Oyster Bay; William Vogt, Superintendent 
of the Jones Beach Bird Sanctuary; and 
Alden H. Hadley of the Audubon Association. 

The grand prize for the best list of birds 
and essay from the three counties was 
awarded to Walter C. Wells, of Amityville. 
He was given a pair of 8-power field glasses. 

In the county competition, a camera was 
awarded for the best list of birds and essay. 
William Summick, of Far Rockaway, received 
the prize for Queens County; Robert Derr 
won the Nassau County prize; and George H. 
Dean was the winner for Suffolk County. In 
addition, each boy and girl who fulfilled the 
conditions of the contest was presented with 
a leather-covered loose-leaf memorandum 
book. 

The Long Island State Park Commission is 
to be highly commended for conceiving and 
carrying out this laudable undertaking. 


New Jersey Town Seeks Means to Control 
Vagrant Cats 


Advice recently was sought of this Asso- 
ciation by citizens of the Borough of 
Teaneck, N. J., concerning methods of 
controlling the wandering cats of that 
community. 
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With the increased interest in birds which 
is being manifested by the citizens of this 
and other neighboring boroughs, the cat 
problem is being given more and more serious 
consideration. Each year, during the nesting 
season, this Association receives many letters 
from members and other bird-lovers, some of 
these making pathetic appeals for advice which 
would help them solve their own heart-break- 
ing problems. 

We are unable to say, at this writing, what 
action was taken by the citizens of Tea- 
neck. 


‘Vermin’-Eradication Contests Again 


According to Dr. Joseph Grinnell, the 
Association’s Advisory Board Member for 
California, there recently has been a ‘flare- 
up’ in that state of ‘vermin’-eradication 
contests under the auspices of sportsmen’s 
organizations. These have been encouraged 
by the newspapers, and even Boy Scout 
troops are being asked to join in such con- 
tests, for the purpose of eradicating the so- 
called ‘vermin.’ One such local campaign is 
being launched by a taxidermist and the 
owner of a sporting goods store, for the 
purpose of “‘killing off Blue Jays, ‘Jim Crows,’ 
Hawks, and other animals that exact their 
huge annual toll from the ranks of the game- 
birds and animals.” 

These campaigns in California are being 
combated by various competent naturalists 
and conservationists who have intimate 
acquaintance with local conditions and with 
the facts involved. 

This Association has long been on record 
against such methods of eradicating pre- 
datory species, and continues to use its 
influence to combat such campaigns which 
represent a wholly unscientific and hap- 
hazard method of control, letting down the 
bars to a great many abuses. 
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